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AN UNPOPULAR MAN. 


Mr. William Cobb and Mr. Amasa Saunders 
were standing in front of an old headstone in the 
Appleby graveyard. ‘‘Inscription’s gettin’ kind 
o” hazy, aint it?’’ said Mr. Cobb after a prolonged 
suryey of the old stone, bending down with his 
hands on his knees in a most uncomfortable 
position. ‘I reckon some of Ezry’s folks had 
better have them cuttin’s sharpened up a mite. 
But J can read it, on account of knowin’ it by 
heart sence I was no bigger’n a hopper-toad. 
Can't you, Amasy ?”’ 

‘“Ezry Follet, born May thutteenth, seventeen 
hunderd an’ ninety-eight ; died February “leventh, 
eighteen hunderd an’ fifty-four, of pneumony, 
as—’’ Mr. Saunders was chanting when one of the 
summer visitors came up to the two men. 

“Good day to ye, Miss Warren. Let me make 
you acquainted with my friend an’ neighbor, Mr. 
Cobb,” said Mr. Saunders, breaking off his chant 
abruptly. 

‘‘Were you reciting something about that old 
gravestone ?”’ asked the summer visitor, as both 
her old and new acquaintance beamed silently 
upon her. 

“Jest tellin’ off the inscription,’ said Mr. 
Saunders briefly; then, after a short pause, he 
added, ‘‘Mebbe you’d like to hear about the fellar 
that was laid under there ?"’ 

“Indeed I should,” said Miss Warren with 
much interest. ‘“‘Why! The moss has grown 
over it so that I can’t make out a single word.” 

‘Well,’ said Mr, Saunders slowly, “I persume 
to say that Ezry Follet was as good a man as has 
ever lived an’ died in this place, but there aint 
ever been a more onpop’lar one, if we can put any 
faith in the pages o’ history—never a more 
onpop'lar one! 

“My information regardin’ him come from 
folks one generation back, as I wa’n’t but 
four years old when he died; but my father 
knew him like a book, an’ he’s referred to 
amongst the old folks in the village again an’ 
again, even to this day. 

“Ye see, the trouble with Ezry Follet was that 
folks could never ketch him in a mistake—he was 
allus right; that was where his trouble come. 
He'd got jedgment—more’n enough to supply the 
hull town—an’ he supplied ’em; but they wa’n’t a 
mite grateful, seems ’s if. 

“Father used t’ relate that when he was fust 
married, motier was the pindlin’est gal he ever 
set eyes on; an’ when Ezry Follet see her, he 
says, ‘She'll be as fat as a cushion before she’s 
forty.’ An’ sure enough, she was ; she was one of 
the heftiest women in these parts when she died. 
But it allus madded father someway to think that 
Ezry Follet had been right about it. He referred 
to it real often. 

*‘An’ when Myron Peters was buildin’ his house, 
an’ had it facin’ to the east, Ezry, he says, 
‘You'll allus regret it, Myron, that you didn’t 
cant her round to the south, when somebody buys 
that hill piece an’ builds.’ An’ father says 
*twa’n’t more’n a year before Square Rogers’s 
son-in-law bought the hill piece an’ put up that 
house, cuttin’ off Myron’s view! Myron never 
blamed the Square a mite, but he allus felt sore 
towards Ezry Follet. 

‘Father used to say there wa’n’t a namable 
thing that Ezry Follet wouldn’t advise with folks 
about, without waitin’ to be asked; an’ ’twas 
allus good advice, father allowed. That was what 
riled folks so. 

‘He told Mis’ Deacon Williams that ’twa’n’t 
any use her tryin’ to make a minister o’ her boy 
*Bije—an’ he told the abidin’ truth. There wa’n’t 
a mite o’ preach in ’Bije Williams, though he’s 
made a fust-rate plumber. 

‘Father says’t when Ezry foretold ’twas goin’ 
to be a rainy season, *twould be so, an’ when he 
laid out to have a droughty spell, that would 
come round, too. 

“If there was ever any question "bout somethin’ 
that had been read out o’ the paper, an’ some 
thought "twas one way an’ some another, Ezry 
Follet would repeat it off word for word, father 
said, an’ when they hunted it up, ’twould be jest 
as he'd said. 

‘*He’'d tell folks when their houses was goin’ to 
settle—an’ they would; he'd tell ’em when they’d 
made a poor bargain—an’ they’d find they had; 
he'd tell ‘em when they'd planted things in the 
wrong place, accordin’ to his idees—an’ they’d 
find: twas so, sure enough, sooner or later. 

“I s’pose if he’d been a leetle diff’rent in his 
methods someway, folks would've felt to be real 
proud of havin’ sech a man in town, but as ’twas, 
pride was the last thing they c’rinected with Ezry, 
I can tell ye. Father said when folks had any 
enterprise on foot, they'd steer clear of Ezry, same 
as if he’d been the plague! 

“Well, he'd allus said he should die of 
ipnenmony, jest as his father did. The doctor 
‘sold him "twas all nonsense, for he wa'n’t built a 
itmite like his father, an’ scussly ever had so much 
as.a head cold, father said. But Ezry, he held to 
it. The only livin’ soul that agreed with him was 





his wife; she was a meachin’ little critter, an’ she 
said Ezry allus had been right, an’ she knew if he 
said pneumony would be his end, why, so *twould 
be.”’ 

Mr. Saunders paused and looked meditatively 
at the stone. 

“He took a cold to the Christmas cele- 
bration, the last holiday-time he was livin’,”” he 
continued after a short silence, during which the 
summer visitor had waited patiently for him to go 
on. ‘Father said nobody knew how he ketched 
it, for ’twas a green Christmas, an’ the church 
was well het up. But ketch it he did; an’ it hung 
on an’ on, an’ then turned into pneumony—an' 
he died. 

‘‘His wife had the stone put up an’ the inscrip- 
tion made, jest as she thought he’d have liked it. 
I'll repeat it to ye,’’ said Mr. Saunders, clearing 
his throat and beginning to chant once more: 
‘**Ezry Follet, born May thutteenth, seventeen 
hunderd an’ ninety-eight ; died February ‘leventh, 
eighteen hunderd an’ fifty-four, of pneumony, as 
he had allus expected to do.’ 

“1 call that a real handsome tribute to his 
mem'ry,”’ said Mr. Saunders in conclusion, as he 
buttoned the lowest button of his overcoat, his 
unfailing signal of an intention to move on. 
‘Father said that Mis’ Follet was all of a-whew 
till the stone was done an’ up, an’ then she 
seemed to have a weight off’n her mind. An’ she 
went over to her sister's in Ridgely an’ married a 
Hastings in less’n a year, father said. He was a 
man that hadn’t any more jedgment than a hen; 
but I guess she'd got kinder filled up with that the 
fore part of her life, mebbe. Father said she 
looked ten years younger next time he saw her. 
As I said in the beginnin’, Ezry Follet, by all 
accounts, was a real good man; but he had qual- 
ities—or I guess ye might say a quality—that did 
make him turrible onpop’lar!”’ 

EvizaBetu L. Gou.p. 
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MACHIAVELLI. 


The reward of great men is not often either 
fame or fortune during their lives. They are 





generally driven to create for themselves an inner | prepa: 


sanctuary for refuge and consolation. 


Machiavelli, the great Italian statesman and 
writer, who took part in twenty-two legations and 
had been four times ambassador to the court of 
France and once to Germany, was, in later life, 
so poor that, dining in Florence for fourteen sous, 
he ee often find but ten in his pocket to pay 
wit 

He retired to a wretched little farm at San 
Casciano, where he sed the days associating 
with farm-hands and laborers of the humblest 
description. 

When evening came he would return to his 
library, doff his serge 8 garb, and don that of 
the courtly eccles 

“For the next four hours,” he said, “I feared 
neither poverty nor death. I conversed with the 
greatest minds among the ancients—with those for 
whom I was born.”’ 

A companion of contadini by day, he was a 
prince among princes by night, and no doubt 
drew from that four hours the strength by which 
he lived through the other twenty. 


* 
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A PRIME REQUISITE. 
Funny things are sometimes found in other 
examination papers than those of school boys and 
girls. 





examined to test his fitness for a certain rank in 
the service of the army, found the following 
question in his paper : 

‘What condition is requisite before a man can 
be buried with military honors ?”’ 

And he wrote the following answer : 

‘‘He must be dead !” 
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EUROPEAN NOVELTIES. 


A member of the firm of John H. Pray, Sons & 
Co., the well-known carpet dealers, has just return- 
ed from a European trip, bringing with him a quan- 
tity of exquisite novelties in lace hangings, cushion 
and table covers, tidies, etc., which were carefully 
selected in Paris, London, Genoa and Nice. They 
may be seen in Pray & Co.’s upholstery depart- 
ment, 658 Washington St., opposite Boylston St.— 
Boston Journal. 
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In Six Chapters.—Chapter I. 
Poor Mr. Alvin Josselyn suffers a great Loss. 


Mr. Alvin Josselyn was counting small bills 
and talking to the sheriff. 

“One, two, and two's four, and one’s five, six,” 
he said rapidly, and paused to wet his finger, | 
but did not. 

“IT supposed,’ he remarked, in a high, 
complaining drawl, and. with suspended 
finger, ‘“‘that I was a-living amongst honest 
folks, not a passel of scalawags. I’ve been 
in this store, man and boy, nigh onto forty 
years, and never cheated anybody far's I 
know, and nobody’s ever cheated me, nor 
stole from me nuther. 

“And now here I be losing money right 
and left. The last time five dollars was took, 
*most. I can’t stand such peculation long 
without going to the poor-farm, and a mighty 
poor farm it is, too, seeing what aint stumps 
is boulders.”’ 

The wet finger descended. 
eight, nine!”’ 

He pushed back his old straw hat witha 
gesture of perplexity. ‘Didn't I make it 
ten dollars afore, Si?’’ he asked. 

“IT guess so,’ said Si, the sheriff. «I 
wa’n’t noticing, partic’lar. I’m here about 
the dooties of my office, I guess. What I 
want is the partic’lars of this here stealing. 
What bills you’ve got aint none of my 
present.consarn.”’ 

‘“‘Well, of course, of course,’’ returned the 
storekeeper, wetting his finger. ‘Well, ye 
see "twas jest this way—one, two, and two’s 
Sour—” and he paused, with his finger on 
the next bill. ‘There wa’n’t much; but it’s 
gone, no two ways about it, and like’s not, 
it’ll continner to go—four, five —”’ 

“Did ye do as I told ye?” interrupted 
the sheriff. 

“Yes, I did,’’ said Mr. Josselyn; ‘‘five and 
two’s seven—ye recollect that drummer feller ? 
Well,—siz, seven and two's nine,—he happens 
round "bout once in so often—and two's eleven 
(drat it, there’s eleven this time), one, two and 
two's —”’ 

“Oh, quit your counting, can’t ye?” said the 
sheriff, ‘“‘and give me the facts. *Taint ’cording 
to the dignity of the law to be put off so. It 
would be a pious idee if you’d jest tend to your 
knitting, and give me the facts I’m after, seems’s 
though it would.” 

“Four,” said Mr. Josselyn, emphatically. “Of 
course, I’m telling of ye jest as fast as I can, only 
these pesky bills puts me out. And two’s six, and 
one’s seven—well, that drummer chap was in here 
t’other day jest as I was looking ’round for some 
odd coin or other—and one’s eight, nine. 

“IT guessed there wa’n’t no harm in telling on 
him the facts in the case, seeing he wa’n't a native, 
and not in town when the crime was committed. 
Anyhow, I told him—and two’s eleven. ‘If ye | 
want a marked coin to catch your thief with,” | 
says he, ‘try that,’ says he, and he chucked out a | 
dollar. 

“There wa’n’t anything partic’lar strange "bout 
it, as far as I could see, and I says so. ‘Look at 
the date,’ says he—and one’s twelve—oh, confound 
these bills, the old scratch is in them! They come 
different every time.’ 

Mr. Josselyn sank into a chair in disgust. 
“There don’t anything go right,” he said, «nor 
come right nuther, since this affliction. I’m gitting 
to feel dretful peekid.”” And his faded blue eyes 
regarded the sheriff hopelessly. 

‘‘What was the date ?”’ asked the sheriff. 

“The date,” echoed Mr. Josselyn, whose mind 
Was utterly confused, ‘‘what date ?”’ 

“Look ahere!’’ said the sheriff, sharply. “You 
just quit them bills. When I’m gone, you can 
count them so’s they’ll stay counted. I mean the 
date of the dollar the drummer gave ye.”’ 

“It was 1804,’" answered he. 

“Well?” said Si, urgently. } 

‘Well,”” Mr. Josselyn resumed, ‘‘the drummer | 


‘Siz and two’s 











CHARLES MINER THOMPSON. 


feller, he wanted to know if | 
I ever see one of them 
afore, and come to think on 
it, I never did. ‘They’re 
skurce,’ says he, ‘and when 
you find a feller with one 
of them in his pants, you’ve 
got your thief,’ says he.” 

“You can’t prove any- 
thing by just a date,’’ said 
the sheriff, scornfully. 

“TI dunno, maybe you can’t,’’ answered the 
storekeeper. ‘I took his word for it. Only I 
just scratched a cross onto one side, sort of keer- 
ful, just to make sartin—and put it in the till. 
But it’s gone and I guess all I’ve got will foller 
it, though I dunno what I done—”’ 

‘**When did it go?’ interrupted the sheriff. 


BY 








“Two and two's—' 


‘To-day, "bout high 
noon,”’ he exclaimed. 

“D’ye suspicion 
anybody ?” ° 

“Well,” said Mr. 
Josselyn, reluctantly, 
‘“«mebbe that good-for- 
nothing Bill Young 
knows something 
about it. The old 
man aint much ac- 
count anyhow, except 
for fishing, and I 
guess the young one 
is a good deal like 
him. Any of them 
Youngs would as soon 
steal as not. Anyhow 
they’re meaner’n tunket, the hull lot on them:”’ 

“There aint any proof in that,’’ said the sheriff, 
with a superior air. 

“I aint saying there is,’ said Mr. Josselyn, 
meekly, ‘‘only it kind of creates a presumption, 
don’t it? Wal, Bill was ’round here to-day, and 
I kind of thought he’d hang himself if I gave him | 
rope enough, so I just asked him to tend store 
through my nooning. I guess he took it then. 
Leastways it wa’n’t there when I got back—nor Bill 
nuther.”’ 

‘It’s clear as daylight,”’ said Si. 
that young man.”’ 

“Well, I wished you would,” returned Mr. 
Josselyn, with a sigh. ‘Trade aint so particular 
good that I kin afford to have things stole right 
and left.’’ 

“T’ll go right over to Young’s now,”’ said the 


“T’ll ‘tend to 


| sheriff, and left the store. 


A little later Mr. Josselyn, looking pathetic and 
meek in his long, linen duster and with his old 


| straw hat, which he had worn in the store as long | 


as he could remember, shading his blue, old eyes 
and softly wrinkled face, stepped out on the porch | 
and gazed vacantly up and down the dusty road. 





| ing, or chuckled over old anecdotes about former | 


Across the street were two or three houses and 
a church all painted white, and checkered with 
tightly-closed green blinds. The tin-covered steeple 
of the church radiated the heat and light of the 
hot August day so that it was uncomfortable to look 
at. Under the lilac bushes near one of the houses 
a few hens were “‘dusting.’’ From a little black- 
smith shop came the ring of a hammer upon iron 
—a monotonous cling-cling, cling-cling, cling, 
cling-cling. In a grove of maple-trees stood a 
small, red schoolhouse. The windows were open, 
and school was in session. 

Presently, Josselyn saw old Abe Mansfield, the 
first of the loafers who always gathered upon the 
porch of the store on afternoons, coming slowly 
along through the dust. He reflected that there 
would be no profit in this visitor, but was mildly 
giad to see him; he did not like to sit in his store 

all alone. After watch- 
ing Abe a minute he went 


inside. 

Soon he heard Abe's 
two canes thumping on 
the steps. The noise 


ceased, and Josselyn had 





“You go Hum,” said the Deacon. 


a mental vision of the old fellow settling laborious- | 
ly into one of the scarred wooden armchairs on | 
the porch. He went out for a moment to bid the | 


| old man good day. 


} 

Later, others came—Deacon Snow, Lucas Nye | 
and Sam Marvin. They talked of the crops, and 
the drought, and told stories of hunting and fish- 


inhabitants. 


Presently some boys, released from school, sat | 
down under a tree near the store to play ‘‘stick- 
knife.”” Each was clothed in a print shirt, a pair 
of trousers, and a big straw hat. Each had 
brown, bare feet. Those who were not black from | 
sun and wind were freckled. 

They soon tired of stick-knife, and moving over | 
to the porch, sat on its edge, with their legs hang- 
ing over, and giggled both at and with their elders. | 
For the most part, however, they kept decorously 
quiet, and when one of the men looked at them | 


became preternaturally solemn. 

They grew restless at length, and began to push 
and jostle each other. Johnny Snow suddenly | 
pitched off the porch. “Quit that now!” he | 
exclaimed, sharply, as he fell. But he was only 


jeered at, and the boys, crowding closely together, 
would not let him get back to his place. 

So Johnny tried to create a diversion. Darting 
upon them unexpectedly, he tapped one on the 
shoulder and sprang away, crying, ‘‘You’re it!” 
But he was not followed. His mates kept their 
seats, grinning. So he stopped and stared at them 
a minute uncertainly. ‘‘Ho!” he said at length, 
as if he had reached a conclusion, ‘‘who cares for 
you fellows ?”’ 

Then, turning two cartwheels toward the porch, 
he flung himself down near the steps. There a 
small pamphlet attracted his attention. He picked 
it up and began to read it. One and then another 
of his friends reached forward a bare toe and 
tipped his hat over his eyes. Apparently he did 
not mind. Pushing his hat back as often as it 
was shoved forward, he continued to read. 

What he read was an old catalogue of prices of 
rare coins. He was amazed to find that some coins 
were worth very much more than their face value. 
He read that the “very rare’’ dollar of 1804 was 
valued at eight hundred dollars! 

*Cricky, felluws!’’ he exclaimed, his face 
shining, ‘‘what d’ye think the dollar of 1804 is 
worth ?”’ 

“A hundred cents!’’ said 
Willie Nye, severely sar- 
castic. 

“No, sir-ree!"’ retorted 
Johnny. ‘It’s worth eight 
hundred dollars !"’ 

“Eight hundred lambs’ 
tails!”’ replied Willie. 

‘Tis too, worth that,” 
reiterated Johnny, ‘‘and I 
can prove it.” 

“Huh! like a hen, you 
can!’’ said Tim Mansfield. 
All the boys laughed. 

“Oh sho, now, g’long!” 
added Willie. 

Not content with this 
scoff, Willie reached out 
his toe and tried once more 
to push Johnny’s hat over 
his eyes. But Johnny 
promptly seized him by 
the ankle, and pulled him 
on the grass. “You let 
my hat be now, or I'll fix 
you!”’ he said, with quick 
anger. 

With a shout of derision, 
Willie knocked the hag off 
with his hand, and dodged 
out of its owner’s way. 
As Johnny stooped to pick 
it up, Tim Mansfield kicked 
it out of his reach. Andy 
Hodgkins grabbed it then, 
and threw it over Johnny’s 
head. Johnny turned, and 
caught Willie Nye’s arm 
just as he was about to 
throw the hat back. The 
two boys clenched, fell, and 
rolled on the grass. Each 
was angry; each intended 
as soon as he got free to 
pound the other well. 

But Deacon Snow inter- 
fered. ‘Here he 
called to his grandson, “quit your scuffling there, 
or I’ll take a hand myself! Johnny, you behave, 
if you don’t wanter git sent hum.” 

‘Well, they needn't pick on me,"’ said Johnny. 
**{ aint going to be trompled on!” 

“Willie, you come here and set down,” spoke 
up Lucas Nye. ‘“‘When I want you fighting, I'll 
tell ye. What do you want to be picking onto a 
feller littler than you be for, anyhow ?”’ 

‘‘He said the dollar of 1804’s worth eight hun- 
dred dollars,”’ said William, in defence. 

“Tis,” said Johnny. 

“Well, s’posing he did,’ said Mr. Nye. ‘There 
aint any call for you to fight him for talking 
foolish, far’s I kin see.”” 

“Johnny,” said Deacon Snow, portentously, 
‘‘what are you telling such lies for? Stands to 
reason a dollar aint worth more’n a dollar. I 
never caught ye lying before. What in the name 
of Goshen d’ye mean by it?” 

“] aint lying!’ said Johnny, 
says so in the book.” 

“What book ?”’ asked the deacon. 
lie to me now.” 

Johnny picked up the catalogue, which had 


you,” 


indignantly. ‘It 


“Don’t ye 
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been badly mussed in their scuffle, straightened 
its bent pages, found the place, and handed it to | guess,’ 


his grandfather. 
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* said Mr--Marvin. 


‘‘Where d’ye s’pose that there book come from, | 


The deacon laid it carefully back-up upon his | anyhow ?”’ asked Sam Marvin. 


knee while he adjusted his spectacles. 

He read with close attention what related to the 
dollar of 1804, turned back and read the title- 
page with knitted brows, and then read the entry 
concerning the coin again. 

At last, letting the book fall to his knee, but 
holding it firmly open at the place with his horny 
old thumb, he glared at Johnny a moment over 
his glasses. 

‘“Well,”’ said he, “I guess ye wa’n't lying. 
Where'd ye get this book ?”’ 

“Found it,” said Johnny, who was not yet 
mollified. 

‘‘Where’d ye find it?’ said the deacon. 

‘Alongside the steps there,” said Johnny, 
vaguely. 

‘‘Humph!”’ said the deacon. 

With his hands in his pockets and his straw 
hat pushed far back on his head, Johnny faced 
his grandfather unabashed. 

The other boys were sitting in a solemn row, 
like so many young owls on a rafter, on the edge 
of the porch; but in fact there was much sup- 
pressed excitement among them. This rose from 
the hope that Johnny was about to receive severe 
punishment. The hope came not from ill will to 
Johnny, or from any enjoyment of others’ suffer- 
ing as such, but solely from a liking for an 
exciting scene of whatever kind. 

Johnny perfectly understood their feeling, and 
was quite resolved that, should the punishment 
come, he would treat his companions to an exhi- 
bition of honorable fortitude. 

When, however, the deacon announced that the 
book upheld Johnny’s statement, this feeling gave 
place to intense interest in the wonderful dollar. 
All the boys began to imagine themselves becom- 
ing, in some unlikely way, possessors of a dollar 
of 1804. The old men, too, had suspended their 
talk, and were closely watching the deacon and 
the book. 

Lucas Nye asked the question uppermost in all 
minds. 

‘‘Does it say there,” said he, ‘‘that the dollar of 
1804 is wuth eight hundred dollars ?”’ 

It does,’ answered the deacon. And still 
holding the book at arm’s length, firmly open 
between the rough old thumb and stiff fingers of 
his reft hand, he slowly moved the index finger of 
his right hand until it rested on the entry. 

Lucas Nye read it carefully. ‘‘Sho!’’ he said, 
at length. Then Sam Marvin and old Abe Mans- 
field were allowed to look at it in turn. Sam 
Marvin said, “‘Du tell!” and old Abe Mansfield, 


after having gazed long at the entry, settled back |- 
into his chair in painful relief, and ejaculated, 


“Well, I swanny!” In short, the news made a 
sensation. 

The boys eyed the book longingly as it passed 
from hand to hand, but no one of them dared ask 


for a peep into it. They knew, however, that 


talk over the astounding fact would follow, and | 


consoled themselves by resolving to listen with all 
their ears. Johnny leaped upon the porch, and 
with a leg and arm twined about one of the sup- 
porting posts, enjoyed the sensation his discovery 
had created. He felt superior to the other boys 
just then; he had furnished the excitement; he 
had been vindicated by his elders; he was the 
only boy who had read the entry concerning the 
wonderful dollar. 

He made himself, however, too conspicuous; 
he attracted the attention of his grandfather again. 
“You go hum,” said the deacon. ‘What are 
you loafing round here for? Didn’t I tell ye to 
"tend to hoeing the ’taters ?”’ 

The imperative old man meant what he said, as 
poor Johnny discovered by a single glance at his 
face. Slowly he turned away and started home- 
ward. The tears came into his eyes; to be sent 
home on the most interesting occasion he had ever 
known at the store, and when he was a prominent 
figure, was quite, quite too much. 

“Who'd be fool enough, d’ye s’pose, to give 
eight hundred dollars for one dollar ?’’ inquired 
Mr. Nye, with a sniff. 

“IT guess it’s so, aint it, deacon ?’’ queried Sam 
Marvin. 

“You saw it in print, didn’t ye ?’’ answered the 
deacon, as if the fact were conclusive. 

“IT guess it’s so, fast enough,’’ said old Abe 
Mansfieid in his slow, difficult speech. ‘I notice 
they say that dollar’s skurce. Well, now, them 
city folks is queer. Now there was one of them 
fellers that’s fooling away their time over to the 
pond,—Dana, he said his name was; he come 
enquiring round to my house t’other day, and 
wanted to buy our old clock; said he’d give 
twenty-five dollars for it down. 

“Wal, it’s a rattletybang old consarn; aint 
been running nigh onto ten year, and I told him 
so. Says I, ‘’Taint wuth it.’ ‘Well,’ says he, 
‘them clocks is skurce, and I want one.’ 

‘Well, of course I let him have it. I guess 
them clocks aint no skurcer down to Boston than 
dollars is up here. And if he’s blamed fool 
enough to give that amount,—after warning,— 
‘taint none of my ’tend-to. 

‘‘And that’s where ’tis. 
them city folks wants. 
they want that.’’ 

‘Eight hundred’s a pretty big price, seems 
though ’twas,”’ said the skeptical Mr. Marvin. 

‘«’Tis so,” assented old Abe. “But in them 
things the price’s according to the skurcity.”” 


Anything that’s skurce, 
That dollar's skurce, and 





“That man Dana must ’a’ dropped it, I guess,”’ 
said old Abe. “He was a-tellin’ on me how he 
was a collector, I think he said he was; grabbed 
*’most any skurce thing that come handy, near’s I 
could make out. I guess he wouldn’t have no 
great objection to coins ‘long with the rest on it.” 

Just then Mr. Josselyn came to the door. He 
had been busy with accounts, and now, having 
finished his labor, was inclined to gossip with his 
‘“customers.”” He was struck with their air of 
animation. 

“Ye haint got a dollar of 1804 in your till, have 
ye?’’ asked Mr. Marvin, jocularly. 

‘‘Why, what d’ye mean ?’’ answered the store- 
keeper, quickly. His mind was full of the dollar 
that had been taken from his till that day. It 
occurred to him that the sheriff had not kept his 
mouth properly closed. 

‘**’Cause if ye have,” said Mr. Marvin, in a 
particularly slow drawl, intended to emphasize 
the humor he saw in his remark, ‘‘you’re wuth 
seven hundred and ninety-nine more dollars than 
ye think ye be!”’ 

‘‘What’s that ye say?’’ asked Mr. Josselyn, 
studying their faces to see where the joke lay. 

“This book,” spoke up Deacon Snow, once 
more, pointing to the pamphlet which he still held 
open under his strong old thumb, ‘says the 1804 
dollar is worth eight hundred dollars.’ 

“Good land of Goshen!”’ wailed Mr. Josselyn. 
“And I had one took from the till this noon !”” 


(To be continued.) 
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m "nature the splendor of action! 
— William Freeland. 
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A LITTLE THING. 


What a Widow's “two Mites’’ did for a perplexed 
Minister. 

It is such a little thing that it seems hardly 
worth the writing, yet it is one of the tittle things 
that make us glad. Besides, it is true. 

Mrs. Redd stood over her tub. It was wash- 
day. All days except Sunday were generally 
wash-days at the Redds’. 

Totty had just backed up to have her frock 

nned together—she had burst off all the buttons. 

rs. Redd wiped her hands on her apron and 
fumbled with a big pin. 

“There! I can’t do anything with it, my nands 
are so soft with the water. Runalong! I guess 
you'll hold together somehow!’’ She gave her 
daughter's fat little body a gentle push. 

‘Let me pin it, Totty,’’ said an angular woman, 
who appeared at the open door with a shawl over 
her head. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Conant!’ said Totty’s 
mother. ‘You've got your clothes out early.’’ 

“T haven’t got many to-day. I guess that’ll do, 
Totty.” She wove a pin in and out at the back 
of the little girl’s apron, and bestowed a kiss on 
the back of her plump neck. 

“Sit down, won't you, Mrs. Conant?’’ invited 
Mrs. Redd, hospitably wiping off a chair-seat 
with a corner of her apron. 

“Thank you, but I can’t stop. I just ran in to 
ask you if you’d heard about the minister.” 

“Good land, no! I hope there isn’t anything 
wrong about him!’’ Mrs. Redd stopped scrub- 





bing. 
“Well, there is, though! He’s in a peck of 
trouble. It seems he had a lot of money over in 


Portland bank, and it’s gone and defaulted, or 
something of that kind—F-don’t know just what 
they call it. Anyway, helost every cent, and it’s 
what he was going to educate the children with. 
The church had to cut down his salary this year 
on account of hard times, so he’s pretty bad off.” 

*“You don’t tell me! How’d you know about 
it 2” 

“IT was up there washing yesterday, and Letty 
toidme. She’s got to leave when her month’s up, 
for they can’t afford hired help now. Mrs. Day 
looked white as a sheet, but the minister was real 
calm. Letty said that when the news come it was 
awful. Mrs. Day took on, but the minister 
chirked her up all the time. 

“*’Taint as if we were separated,’ 
‘We can bear it together.’ 

***But the children!’ says she. 

***They’ll have to be all the brighter and better,’ 
says he. ‘It may be the best thing for them to 
have to struggle." Then he smiled, though Letty 
said he looked kind of teary about the eyes. 
Well, I’m sorry for him!’ 

*“So’m I,” said Mrs. Redd, swashing the water 
again vigorously. ‘Mortal sorry! The minis- 
ter’s a good man, and with those eight young ones 
to bring up and Mrs. Day’s bad health, it'll go 
hard. I never shall forget what he did for me 
when Redd was taken.” 

‘Land! There’s my husband, and me a-gad- 
ding! What in the world’s he home for at this 
hour? Well, good morning!” and Mrs. Conant 
went away in a hurry. 

Mrs. Redd went on with her work. 


says he. 


She finished 


her washing, and hung the clothes out in the | summer with the children shoed and hatted new, | who don’t want the bother. 


fresh breeze. 


| her mind were far away. 
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children who came from school and play to devour | 


it. But she did it all with an abstracted air, as if 


When her noisy crew was once more scattered 
—the older children gone back to school, the little 
ones safe in the back yard—and the after-dinner 
work was out of the way, Mrs. Redd repaired to 
the living-room, and deliberately sat herself down 
to think. 

She sat a long time, her hands folded in her 
lap, her face twisted in varying emotions. Finally 
she arose decisively, and went to her bare little 
bedroom. 

She put on her best gown, a black cashmere, 
thin and old, but neat as brushing and careful 
mending could make it; then, with reverent 
fingers, she took out her Sunday bonnet. It was 
a straw of antique shape, and its few limp bows 
of rusty crape bespoke her widowhood. 

She went out the front door, locking it after her 
and putting the key in her pocket. 

“Mammy! mammy! Where you doin’ ?’’| 
shouted Totty’s sturdy little lungs. 

‘Never mind, mammy’s baby! Stay in the 
yard and be a good girl. Mammy’ll be back | 
pretty soon.” | 

The soft summer sky was very blue overhead, 
the air was full of sweet scents and sounds, and 
the afternoon sunshine lay golden on the dusty 
road as Mrs. Redd went up the hill to the minis- 
ter’s. 

The minister sat in his study. He had been 
trying to write his sermon, but somehow the 
words would not come. He was late about the 
sermon this week. it had been pushed off from 
day to day in a very unusual manner uatil Friday 
afternoon. So the minister had shut himself up, 
and was vainly endeavoring to bring his mind to 
bear on a severely doctrinal discourse. 

But he had so much else to think of! At last, | 
with a sigh, he laid his gray head down on the | 
desk beforé him, and gave himself up to his | 
trouble. 

He thought of the bright hopes that had van- 
ished with his savings; he thought of the letter | 
he had sent that morning. This was the hardest 
thing of all—the letter that told his son Eric that | 
he could not have another year in college. Eric, 
who was to have been his best message to the 
world! Eric, who ied his classes, and whose 
ambition was to be a minister “like father!’’ 

He thougit of his tired wife’s face, and of the 
many little ones to bring up and fittingly educate, 
and his heart failed him 

So the minister’s mind wandered farther and | 
farther from the arguments of his sermon, and his | 
tired head still lay on his outstretched arm The | 
afternoon sun, getting well toward the west, stole | 
in, sending shafts of dusty light through the 
shaded room. 

The sounds of children’s voices, shrill and happy | 
in out-of-door freedom, floated in at the open 
window. The blank sheets of paper lay on the 
desk, waiting for the sermon which would not be | 
written. Suddenly the study door opened. 

“I’m so sorry to disturb you, John,” said Mrs. 
Day, laying a gentle hand on the bowed head, 
‘but there's a woman here who says she must see 
you.” 

“Ts that you, Mary?” said the minister, 
straightening up and resuming his pen with a} 
busy air. ‘Well, who is it, dear?” 

“It’s Mrs. Redd, the washerwoman who lives in 
the Hollow. You remember her husband was | 
killed at the mill last year. I hate to tateernpt | 
you so, but she said she must see you.’ 

‘Never mind, wife. Send her in.’”’ The min- | 
ister gave a little sigh. He felt that the world was 
full of vexing troubles, and that he must help bear 
them all. Even the smallest burden seemed too 
heavy to add to his own. 

In came Mrs. Redd—a small black figure which | 
seemed to shrink into the shadows, and which 
timidly seated itself on the edge of the most) 
uncomfortable chair in the room. | 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Redd. You must have | 
had a warm walk up the hill,” said the minister. 

‘‘Well, sir, it was a triflewarm. But I didn’t | 
feel it any to speak of, and it’s first-rate drying | 
weather.’’ 

Then ensued a long silence, in which Mrs. 
Redd nervously worked the fingers of her black 
cotton gloves, and the minister wished that she 
would come to the point. 

“Are you and your little ones all well, Mrs. 
Redd ?”” inquired the minister. 

“Oh yes, sir.” There’s nothing the matter with 
us. Anyway, nothing to trouble you about, sir.” 
Again the conversation flagged. 

“What can I do for you, my good woman?” 
said the minister, as he thought of the unwritten | 
pages on his desk. 

‘Well, sir, I don’t know just how to get at it. 
You’re always doing for us—I sha’n’t ever forget 
what you did for me when Redd died. I feel 
dreadful about the trouble that has come on you.” 

The minister winced just a little. It was a 
subject he was not anxious to converse upon. | 
But he answered cheerily : 

“It was very kind of you to come all this way 
to bring me your sympathy, Mrs. Redd.”’ 

“There’s something else I want to say, sir, if 
you won’t take offence at my being so bold.’ I 
know what hard times are, and not to have any 
money or know where your next meal is coming 
from. But I’m all fixed comfortable for the | 




















| Susan Black! 


| the school-teacher’s face, she added : 





6 “Them dollars must be prom as hen’s teeth, I had the fragt dinner coniy ray the ravenous | I’ve got a little sum in the bank that I’ve laid by, 


and I’d be glad if you'd be so kind as to use it— 
if you'll excuse me for mentioning it. It’s a 
matter of six or seven dollars,”’ added Mrs. Redd, 
with pride in this evidence of her thrift and careful 
saving. 

“My good woman!” exclaimed the minister. 
‘Do you mean that you come to me to offer me 
your hard-earned savings ?”’ 

*O sir, I hope you aint mad at the liberty I 
took! I should be more’n willing that you used 
it. I thought it might kind of help you over a 
tight place.’’ - 

The minister rose from his chair and gently, 
almost reverently, took Mrs. Redd’s hand with its 
big, flapping glove, in his. 

“Mrs. Redd—”’ and his voice shook a bit. ‘‘Mrs. 
Redd, I can’t find words in which to thank you. 
You have done me more good than I can tell you. 
I don’t need to take your money, but from the 
bottom of my heart I thank you.”’ 

Mrs. Redd looked a little disappointed. 

“I hope, sir, you don’t think me forward in 
offering it to you? You might take it and never 


| feel beholden to me at all.’’ 


**My dear friend,’’ said the minister, ““you have 
given me more than money to-day. I promise 
you if I ever do need what you so lovingly offer I 
will come to you. But even if I never have to 
take your dollars, rest assured that you have 
brought me to-day more than you can possibly 
know.”’ 

Mrs. Redd went down the hill a very happy 
woman. It was‘good, after all, to know that the 
money was still hers. ‘‘Against sickness, or broken 
legs, or such things,’’ she said to herself, thinking 
of her rongh-and-tumble little ones. Even the 
minister could not quite know what a sacrifice the 
offer had involved. 

Then he had called her his dear friend! ‘And 
“he knows he can come to me for it any time,”’ she 
said to herself. This last thought gave her a 
pleasing sense of protectorship. On the strength 


|of these delightful reflections, Mrs. Redd went 


into the corner grocery and indulged in three 
whole cents’ worth of peppermint drops for the 
children. 

Then ske went home to her babies. Meanwhile 
the minister had torn up his doctrinal sermon, and 
had gone to work with fresh paper and fresh 


| heart. 


He wrote steadily as one inspired, and when his 
wife came to call him to supper, she was surprised 
and gladdened by the bright face which greeted 
her. 

It was a good sermon that the minister preached 
to his people the next Sunday, and these were the 
words of his text: 

“But as touching brotherly love ye need not 
that I write unto you: for ye yourselves are 


| taught of God to love one another.”’ 


Not one of all his hearers guessed who preached 
that sermon to the minister. They did not know 
that the little washerwoman, in a shabby straw 
bonnet, who sat in a corner pew and tried to keep 
within decent bounds the spirits of five restless, 
fat, perspiring children, had anything to do with 


| it. And as for Mrs. Redd, such a thing never 
| occurred to her. 


“It's just like the good man he is,’’ she thought, 
rescuing Totty from a sleepy fall to the floor. 
“I’m dreadful glad he feels he can call on me any 
time for that money.”” Mary E. MiTcHeLu. 


oe —_— 


WHAT ELNATHAN SAID. 
| Aunt Susan Black’s long-desired Opportunity to tell it. 


‘‘Elnathan said—”’ 

“Sh! Here comes the new teacher. Don't you 
be telling Aer all the time what Elnathan said, 
She won't stand it. Now mind 
what I -tell you!’”’ and Mrs. Wolcott raised a 
warning finger. 

The new school-teacher came into the room. 
She was a sweet-faced girl, with rosy cheeks, 
merry blue eyes, and hair that curled and tossed 
about her forehead in a way that only nature could 
have planned. 

“O Mrs. Wolcott,”’ she cried, ‘‘my first day of 
school-teaching has been so pleasant! Everything 
went on beautifully. I do think you have the 
nicest school here in Plainfield! The scholars 


are so studious and well-behaved! I couldn't 
| wish for better boys and girls. It is such a relief 
—so different from what I expected! I know I 


shall just love my work here!” 

The little old lady in the straight-backed rocking- 
chair had been looking up with bright, eager eyes 
while the young teacher was speaking. Suddenly 
she broke in: “Elnathan said that in his day—’’ 

‘“‘Never mind what Elnathan said!” interrupted 
Mrs. Woicott, turning a severe face upon the 
elder lady. Then,-seeing the look of surprise in 
‘Miss Peck, 
I've just finished putting your room in order. 


| Perhaps you'd like to go up with me and see if 


everything's to suit you?” 

“Certainly, and thank you very much for your 
trouble, Mrs. Wolcott,’ replied the girl, in her 
sweet, well-modulated voice. 

When they were up-stairs, and the door of the 
teacher's cozy little room was closed behind them. 
Mrs. Wolcott said, ‘I suppose I ought to have 
told you before about Susan Black—that old lady 
down-stairs. She’s only a third or fourth cousin 


of mine, but I'm boarding her for nearer relatives 
You see, she isn’t 
She made neat her little house, and | and work reg’lar and as much as I can take in. | exactly what you’d call out of her mind. She’s 
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a little canis | on one subject—that’s. her hus- 
band. ” 
“Is his name Elnathan ?” asked the teacher. 


“It was,” replied Mrs. Wolcott, precisely. ‘“He’s 
dead.” 

“Oh,” said the girl, “I am sorry?” 

“I’m not,” rejoined Mrs. Wolcott, frankly. 


‘“‘He was the most shiftless, lazy, crazy-headed, 
hanging-round sort of a man that ever set out to 
farm it in these parts. Hardly a day passed that 
Elnathan wasn’t o®er trying to borrow something 
of Hiram, or get him to go fishing with him, or 
some other shiftless scheme. 

“But Susan just idolized that man! Nothing was 
too good for him, in her estimation. She couldn’t 
see his faults—never could from the day they were 
married till the day of his death. And now that 


he’s dead, she never opens her mouth without say- | 


ing something about Elnathan. It’s Elnathan this, 
and E]nathan that. 

“l’ve told her as much as forty times that she 
mustn’t bother you about him—that I’d send her to 
the poorhouse, sure as the world, if she did. And 
if there’s anything Susan Black dreads, it’s the 
poorhouse. So don’t encourage the poor creature, 
Miss Peck. If she begins to talk about Elnathan, 
don’t ask any questions or pay attention to her. 
That’s the only way. Well, I must go down and 
get supper. Does the room suit you?” 

“It’s just as nice and pretty as it can be!” replied 
the young woman, gratefully. “l am sure I shall 
feel quite at home and be very happy, you are so 
good to me.” 

A pleased smile lighted Mrs. Wolcott’s care-worn 
face. She looked admiringly, almost lovingly, at 
the pretty teacher for a moment, then hurried out 
of the room. At the foot of the stairs, Miss Peck 
heard her say to the white-haired little lady in the 
sitting-room, “Now, Susan Black, remember what 
I told you!” 

It was a sweet, wistful old face, framed in smooth 
bands of silver hair, that was raised furtively 
toward Marion Peck’s that evening, as the family 
sat around the tea-table. The girl could not help 
feeling drawn toward “Aunt Susan,” as the chil- 
dren called her. 

“Poor old creature!” she thought. “How hard 
it must be to have nobody willing to listen-to her 
trouble, to help bear the burden of her heart!” 

It was sad to see the utter indifference of the 
family to their aged charge. No one addressed a 
word to her, except to ask if she would have more 
food. Yet there were those soft, pleading brown 
eyes, the sensitive lips, the clear-cut, refined feat- 
ures, the broad, white forehead—a beautiful and 
an interesting face, thought Marion; and it was not 
long before she had made up her mind to disregard 
Mrs. Wolcott’s warning, and bring some cheer and 
sympathy to the sorrowing, lonely soul if she could. 

“It is lack of sympathy that keeps her as she is,” 
said Marion, to herself. “If she could only open 
her heart to some one, she would get over being 


sympathetic friend she had found. 


I do not want to tell.” 
JAMES BUCKHAM. 


“TI have forgotten. 
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A SEAWARD PROSPECT. 
Look out upon the sea when all is calm ; 
When, o’er the vast extent of lazy blue, 
t most a ripple overs; when the shore 
y in th distance and the sails 
Of fishing boats are jistless. 


Selected. — Eugene Lee-Hamil/ton. 
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IN THE GERFALCON’S NEST. 
An Arctic Explorer’s Adventure while seeking rare Eggs. 


BY GEORGE HARLOW CLARK, 
Naturalist of the Peary Expedition, 1893-4. 
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both feet firmly for the attempt, I jumped toward 


now annoyed me a good deal by darting about and 
wheeling near my face. 

Lacking means to bridge the break in the ledge, 
I saw I must retire or leap the gap. So, bracing 


the opposite side. The distance was not great, but 
to leap along the face of a precipice three hundred 
feet above the rocks below is, to say the least, a 
trial for the nerves. 

I gained the projecting crag in safety, but I had 
scarcely taken a step toward the nest, now close at 
hand, when I heard a grating sound, and felt the 
rock giving way beneath my feet. With a desper- 
ate bound, | saved myself just in time. Barely 


had my foot left the treacherous shelf, when a | 


large section of the narrow platform crashed down 
the face of the cliff. 
The width of the gap had been doubled by the | 


new fall of rock, and I saw it was quite impossible | 


| for me to retreat by the way I had come. Nor} 


Moreover, the gerfaleons | 


Pp 
io 


sigh, and her wrinkled hands closed tightly over | and feared that the fog would settle down upon | reappeared, I realized how inadequate is the pro 
the rounded, slender hands of the girl, the first the coast before long and interfere with my plan, 
“You are the | if I did not make haste. 
| only one who ever asked me that,” she whispered. | 


tection from cold afforded by a birdskin shirt. 
Indeed, I was shivering so violently that I feared 
I should lose my balance and fall three hundred 
feet to the floe. 

At last Ootoonia came driving rapidly toward us, 
and springing from his sledge, waved a coil of 
rawhide in the air. Then, having fastened his dogs 
ice he, with Tungwe, ran swiftly 
along the shore to a place where a narrow gully 
had been worn down the face of the cliff by a little 


securely to the 


summer stream from the melting snow on the great 
ice-cap above. 
The Eskimos were lost to my sight as they 


scrambled over the loose stones in the gully, but I 
| heard a shout from above in the course of twenty 
minutes, and knew that my comrades had gained 
the crest. 

Soon I heard a faint tapping noise overhead, and 
looked upward. The end of the agloona was swing 
| ing against the wall, a dozen feet above my reach. 

I heard the natives shouting directions to tie 
myself to the end of the line. Then they waited, 


The shadows of dark cliffs were strongly pro- | could I escape by going forward—a few yards | silently, for me to comply, but soon they discovered 
jected on the snowy surface of the ice-sheeted sea | ahead the ledge abruptly ended. 


one bright May morning as I sped swiftly over the 
white floes, with two Eskimos 
for hunting companions. They 
were in excellent spirits, often 
laughing as they called to the 
fleet dogs that drew our sledges. 

We had made an early start 
from snug quarters in an aban- 
doned igloo—an ingeniously 
constructed hut of stone slabs. 
Our intention was to visit a 
certain little valley in the vicin- 
ity of our camp, where we ex- 
pected to find a herd of reindeer. 
At that time of year the rein- 
deer are shedding their heavy 
winter coats, and their fur is 
practically worthless; but what 
we wanted was their flesh. 

The valley for which we were 
bound is situated a few miles to 
the southward of our camping- 
place. For almost the entire 
distance between the two points 
the coast-line is one continuous 
precipice, chiefly of sandstone, 
varying in height from two to 
six hundred feet, but broken in 
one place where a narrow 
glacier has worn a passage to 
the sea. 

These bluffs are crowned with 
a peculiar, weather - beaten 
stratum, so corroded by the 
combined action of Arctic 
storms and frost as to resemble 
a row of ruined, castellated for- 





queer.” 

Miss Peck was very fond of walking, and before 
the first week of her new life in Plainfield had | 
passed, she had visited most of the points of interest 
in the immediate vicinity of the village. One warm 
October evening she came back from a stroll, and 
remarked to Mrs. Wolcott, who was at work in the 
kitchen, “I have been up to the cemetery, and have 
seen Elnathan Black’s grave.” 

“Sh!” Mrs. Wolcott tiptoed to the sitting-room, 
and peered through the half-open door. The white- 
haired old lady was not there. Then she looked 
into the parlor. It was empty also. 

“T guess Susan’s up-stairs,” said Mrs. Wolcott, 





returning. “I’ve never told you about Elnathan’s 
death, have I? Well, ’twas a curious kind of 
taking-off.° I should think it might have taken 


down Susan’s conceit in Elnathan a trifle, but it 
didn’t. She’s just as proud of him dead as livin’. 

“You see, it happened this way. There was a 
balloon-raising over at Powell, time o’ the county 
fair, and the balloon man offered to take up one 
citizen o’ the county free of expense. But there 
was no one willing to go except Elnathan Black. 
He was always ready for anything foolish. So, in 
spite o’ the advice of his friends, he got into the 
basket with the balloon man; the rope was cut, and 
up they rose. 

“The wind happened to be blowing toward the 
lake, and just as they were passin’ over Plainfield, 
the balloon begun to leak and settle down to the 
earth. Elnathan thought it was going to drop into the 
lake, and he was so frightened that he jumped out! 
They weren’t more than fifty feet up at the time, 
but Elnathan fell into an old well on his own farm, 
and crushed his skull. It was the foolishest thing, 
short o’ suicide, I ever heard of. The balloon man 
caught his anchor into a stump, long before he got 
to the lake, and landed all right. To hear Susan go 
on, you’d think it was the death of a martyr! Did 
you notice the Scripture stanza on the stone?” 

“Yes; the inscription, as I remember it, was, 
‘Gone up higher.’ ” 

“Kind o’ queer sentiment, seems t’ me, for a man | 
that met his death falling into a well,” commented 
Mrs. Wolcott. 

The two women had not noticed a timid little | 
figure, creeping into the room from the shed 
passage. They both started, as a tremulous voice 
broke upon their ears: 

“Elnathan said —” 

“For the land sake! 





Was you listening, Susan | 


Black?” demanded Mrs. Wolcott, indignantly. | 
“Shut right up, now! We don’t want to hear a 
word about Elnathan. You go —”’ 


“Oh! but, Mrs. Wolcott, I do—really [ do!” 
exclaimed Marion Peck, going over to the swaying 
little figure by the kitchen door, and gathering it in | 
her strong young arms. Tears glistened in the 
girl’s blue eyes. “What was it Elnathan said, Aunt 
Susan?” she asked, stroking the white forehead | 
and the smooth silver hair. 

“For the land sake!” exclaimed Mrs. Wolcott. 

The brown eyes gazed up into the blue, tear-wet 
eyes above them with a strange, startled, question- 
ing look. Then an expression of sweet, satisfied 
peace stole over the aged face, relaxing its strained | 
lines, rounding the pinched, hungry features, light- | 
ing up the wistful brown eyes, and sending a smile 
like a thread of sunshine across the sensitive lips. 

“What did Elnathan say?” said the teacher. 

“Oh, I—don’t—know,” murmured the old lady, 
hesitatingly. She breathed a long, restful, bepey | 








tifications stretching for miles 
along the coast. 

We had nearly reached the glacier 
when Ootoonai stopped his sledge. 

“ Kashu-i-arkshu !” said he, and pointed 
with hisivory-handled dog-whip to where, 
high up against the face of the precipice, a pair 
of gerfalcons were circling above a projecting 
ledge. 

The Greenland gerfalcon is a bird which some- 
what resembles our larger species of hawks, but is 
much lighter in color than its congeners of the 
temperate zone, and marked with spots similar to 
those on the plumage of the snowy owl. Good 
specimens of this gerfalcon are very rare in the 
museums, so I was particularly desirous to secure 
a typical pair, and even more covetous of their 
eggs. 

With my powerful field-glasses I could plainly 
see the mass of material denoting the situation of 
the nest. It should contain eggs, and I consulted 
with the Eskimos as to the best plan of getting at 
them. 

The height of the bluff there was at least four 
hundred feet, and the nesting site about three 
hundred feet above the level of the sea. Had the 
nest been near the edge of the precipice, we might 
have ascended the bluff at some more accessible 
point, and secured the eggs by lowering one of our 
number from above. But our hunting equipment 
included no rope long enough for that venture. 

Contrary to the advice of my native friends, I 
decided to attempt the sealing of the cliff. The 
protruding crag or ledge which bore the nest was 
of varying width. It extended diagonally across 
the face of the cliff to a huge crevice beyond the 
gerfalcon’s aery; but its course had been occa- 
sionally broken by the fall of fragments. 

Clad in light dogskin trousers reaching to the 
knee, with deerskin stockings inside my tanned 
sealskin boots soled with flexible ooksjook hide, I 





The gerfaicons, their alarm and rage increased | 


Attacked by the Falcons. 


redoubled their cries and seemed | 


by the crash, | 
How bitterly I regretted 


preparing to attack me. 


| not having shot them from below! } 


took off my heavy kooletah, or hooded fur upper | 


garment. 


Thus 1 obtained comparative freedom | 


in the use of my arms, and confident in the protec- | 


tion from cold afforded by my tightly fitting bird- 


| skin shirt, I started for the ice-foot. 


Throughout the coldest season of the Arctic year 


the incessant motion of the tides keeps open a 


narrow fissure along the landward edge of the 
great floes. 


This crevice is bordered with rough | 


blocks of ice, fragments of shattered floes of many | 


shapes and sizes. I clambered over this icy bar- 
rier, and gained the lower end of the ledge. 

The gerfalcons, apparently suspecting my de- 
sign, hovered high in the air above my head with 
shrill cries of anger or alarm, as I began the ascent. 

Without great difficulty, I at length reached a 
point near the nest, where the narrow shelf 
widened into a slightly inclined platform, some 


two feet wide by about fourteen long. Nearly | 


midway in this platform a gap of several feet 
marked the place where a large section of the shelf 
had been broken off. 

Huge fragments often fall from such cliffs in 


| consequence of the action of frost, and great pieces 


of rock, lying deeply embedded in the floes, tell of 
the fall of such masses. Hence travelling along 
the shore edge of the ice is dangerous at certain 
seasons. 

Looking down from my lofty station, I saw 
Ootoonia and Tungwe attentively watching my 
progress. Glancing out over the ice-covered sea, I 
noticed a thick mist setting in from the open water, 





I shouted to my comrades on the ice, who, I could 
perceive, were in great excitement. They could 
scarcely distinguish my voice above the gerfalcons’ 
screaming, and were plainly unable to understand 
what I was shouting. Both gesticulated violently, 
but I quite failed to gather their meaning. 

A chill breeze was beginning to blow from the 
west, carrying the gray mist shoreward. It would 
shroud all things from my sight if it surrounded 
me there. Perched upright on the shelf, with my 
back pressed against the rocky wall, I watched 
anxiously the movements of the Eskimos. | 

I soon saw that they had resolved upon some 
attempt at rescue. Tungwe secured his dogs to a 
convenient ice-block, while Ootoonia started off, 
urging his dogs at the top of their speed toward 
the camp. But as yet I could not imagine why the | 
native was fleeing to the igloo. 

One day during the preceding week, I had shot | 
a great seal, the ooksjook of the Eskimos, and 
presented the prize to my Eskimo allies. It was a 
full-grown specimen, more than eight feet in length, 
and from its tough hide the natives had made a 
rawhide line eighty feet long. | 

In converting the skin of the walrus or seal into 
agloona, or rawhide line, the natives make a series 
of long cuts, spirally encircling the animal’s body. 
The skin is then removed from the carcass in one 
long, narrow strip, sometimes of astonishing length. 
It is tightly stretched between two stones set at the | 
proper distance apart. When thoroughly dried the 
line is either used as a whole, or cut up into desired 
lengths. From this exceedingly tough material the 
Eskimo hunters make their dog-traces and harpoon- 
lines. | 

During the hour that passed before Ootoonia 











|} that something was wrong. Ootoonia, lying flat 
upon the ground above, then peered over the edge 
of the precipice. From their hurried 
talk, faintly audible to shivering me, 
I knew they were debating what to 
do. J interrupted them by shouting 
that I must fall from cold unless they 
could soon save me. 

A few moments later loose stones 
were rattling in the gully, and 1 saw 
Tungwe hurrying with reckless haste 
down the steep ravine. Crossing the 
ice-foot, he ran to his sledge and 
quickly removed the harpoon -line 
from the shaft. With the ivory head 
still attached to the line, he turned, 
waved his hand to me encouragingly, 
and once more started up the gully. 

After another space of weary wait 
ing the harpoon head suddenly passed 
me in descent, for the natives had tied 
the ends of the two lines together, 
thus lengthening the agloona sufli 
ciently to come within my reach. 

My endurance had been taxed to 
the utmost, and I was thankful indeed 
when I had passed the line about my 
waist and fastened it securely. Then 
[ grasped the rawhide with my left 
hand raised above my head, and 
stepped cautiously along the ledge 
toward the nest. 

Throwing back the hood of my 
shirt, I deposited in the improvised 
pouch the two gerfalcons’ eggs — 
which have a ground color of creamy 
white heavily marked with blotches 
of reddish-brown. 

Guarding my eyes as best I could 

} from the onslaught of the now 

i thoroughly enraged birds, I signalled 
to the Eskimos, and was drawn slowly 
upward. 

But would the slender agloona, not 
over a quarter of an inch in diameter, sustain 
my weight? I was cure it would, for l had 

seen a huge walrus strive in vain to snap the 
harpoon-line. Nor was my confidence misplaced, 
for soon I stood in safety beside my reseuers. 
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THE MEXICAN BURRO. 


He carries Loads bigger than himself.—His Eccentrici- 
ties. 


The burro, facetiously called “the sweet singer 
of Mexico,” has a range of only two notes; but 
these are powerful. This is what heartless people 
say of the burro. “The perfect playmate for 
boys” would be a more just title. 

All the children of New Mexico learn to ride 
burros, which are as docile and harmless as hobby. 
horses. One often sees four or five boys on one of 
these patient creatures, or two or more men, their 
legs dangling almost to the ground. I was once 
startled at the sight of two girls astride of a burro, 
sitting back to back. One was daughter of an 
American lawyer, and the other of a prominent 
Mexican attorney. It is not a matter for surprise 
that brute playmates have been expressed to New 
York and other Eastern cities for children’s use in 
learning, without danger, saddle-riding and driving. 

The loads that the burros will carry are remark 


able. They take the place of market-wagons. | 


| recall a caravan of a score of these pack-animals 


under one driver. They would come to town laden 
with melons, or mission grapes, or other wares, 
bringing loads larger and heavier than themselves. 
Like soldiers under drill, they would range them 
selves in ranks before a store on tne sidewalk. 
Nobody was offended or afraid, for they were 
cleanly and harmless. 

As soon as one was unpacked he would walk off 
into the street, where he was sure to find something 
to eat, if only a bit of paper. The goat is no more 
nearly omnivorous than the Mexican burro. 

In a ride of fifteen miles out of Santa Fé, I once 
met two hundred and fifty-three burros with packs, 
industriously plying their mouse-colored legs. The 
loads were largely cedar and piion wood, cut and 
split. 

I have seen a burro carrying a cook stove, or 
bringing over mountain-roads vigas—timbers for a 
house. When they are carrying unbaled hay they 
present a most amusing appearance. One sees the 
great ears working, a tail switching, and four little 
hoofs twinkling; all the rest is a moving haystack. 

If there was ever a flesh and blood creature 
capable of living on a straw a day, it is the hardy, 
faithful Mexican burro. So inexpensive is its keep 
ing, with its unstabled ha bits of life, that the poorest 
peasant can afford the comfort of this helpful com 
panion—the friend of the mountaineer. It will 
obey every tone of the master, every touch of his 
hand, But a stranger must study burros well to 
get their best service. 

While stopping at che Montezuma Hotel, Hot 
Springs, { was one of a burro party, bound up the 
canon, to Trout Springs. On the banks of the Rio 
Gallinas—Chicken River—my little friends, two 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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Chicago girls, left their nities for a play on the 
water's edge. 

Their burros waded into the water, the girls 
keeping hold of the bridles. After the animals 
had drank, the girls pulled the bridles, to guide 
them to the bank. But the burros pulled in the 


| but they looked so simple and pleased, and so 
| expectant of seeing-my pleasure, that I was dis- 
jarmed. I paid them for the rocks—not a large 
amount, but all that they were worth to me.” 
“And then what?” 

“They went away happy, and I carried the 








Burros in a Mexican Street. 


opposite direction. The girls commanded and 
entreated, but the burros went plunging along the 
shallow stream among the rocks. 

Alice, with a cry, let go her bridle. Mary was 
less quick, and fell with a scream of dismay into 
the river. She was rescued by her governess. 

The freed burro of the governess followed his 
companions to the other bank. There the three 
deserters turned, looked in our faces and then 
joined in a braying that seemed enough to dislo- 
cate boulders, and send them thundering down the 
mountainsides. 

Alice, who was a brave girl, declared that she 
could take my burro, cross to the others and lead 
them back one by one. 


the matter a Mexican lad came along the road | 


from the Hot Springs. We made him understand 
the situation, and asked if he could get back the 
burros, quietly browsing on the other side. 

“Si! si! me get ’em.’’ He jumped upon my 
burro behind me, and began to beat the creature 
with his heels, at the same time seizing the bridle, 
and urging the burro to the water. 

The cafion rang with our laughter. But at 
length we made the boy understand that he was to 
let me off. He allowed me to leave the saddle 
and he went over, unaccompanied, on my burro. 

On the other bank he began driving the burros 
away from us up-stream, yelling out whooping 
cries of command and encouragement. Little 
Mary cried, thinking that we were to be left help- 
less in the cafion. None of us understood what 
the boy meant to do, but we followed on our side 
of the river. 

At a narrow pass of the river he crossed. Then 
he called the burros with peculiar Mexic sounds 
and words, among which I often heard cito. In 
splashed the donkeys; up the bank the sure feet 
climbed. 

“T’d like to give you a shaking, ” said Mary, 
going to her gallant steed. 

‘‘He can do his own shaking,”’ Alice laughed, as 
a shower of water flew from the agitated burro 
over the little cabellera. 

We offered the little change that we could collect 
among us to the boy. Then our tardy geologist 
came back from his detour. We asked him to 
follow up our acquaintance with our Mexican 
deliverer by giving him some work. 

“Your office is very dusty,”’ Alice said, with 
frankness. ‘Get Antonio—didn’t you say that 
your name’s Antonio?” 

«Si, si. My name Antonio.”’ 

‘Get him to clear the dust out of your office so 
that we can sit down when we come to see you 
and your rocks and things.”’ 

“A buenas, sefiorita,”’ said the geologist, and 
proceeded to negotiations with Antonio. The lad 
promised to report for service to-morrow, declar- 
ing that sweeping and dusting had been practised 
in his family for years. 

When we next saw our geologist, he said to 
Alice, “Your Antonio—what do you think he 
did ?”’ 

“T think that he swept your office. 
cleaner than I ever saw it before,” 
stoutly. 

“Well, he did sweep the office clean; but he 
threw all my specimens that I have been these 
three months collecting out of the window into 
the street—and my botanical specimens, too. I 
recovered a few fossils, but the most of them had 
been crushed by the ox-wagons. I found the 
burros eating my plants, paper and all.” 

“It’s too bad!”’ said Alice; but she laughed as 
if it were good. ‘‘What did Antonio say when 
you scolded him? Of course you scolded him.”’ 

“You should have heard me! He said that 
he’d bring me more; and yesterday six Mexicans 
came up here, led by Antonio. They had baskets 
and sacks of rocks, flowers, the Mexican prim- 
rose, and leaves and vines—cuttings from window- 
plants that they had begged.”’ 

We all laughed mercilessly —all except the 
geologist. He kept a solemn face. 

“And what did you do with the rocks and the 
Mexican primrose and things ?"" 

“T was tempted to stone those Mexican boys; 


It looks 
Alice said, 


While we were discussing | 


rocks out into the street and threw them away.” 

“Not all of them; there are some left in the 
corner.”’ 

**Yes, those are rocks that Antonio and his five 
employés brought here this morning.” 

‘‘And did you pay for them ?”” 

“I said to them, ‘No dinero; poco tiempo.’ 
They’ve been waiting across the street ever since, 
watching my windows to keep their debtor from 
escaping them.” ® 

“Sure enough, there is Antonio leaning against 
the wall.”’ 

‘*What are you going to do to get rid of your 
shadowers ?”” 

“I may have to hide somewhere in Hermit 
Cafion or climb Hermit’s Peak.’”’ But he finally 
succeeded in getting rid of them. 

Saran WINTER KELLOGG. 
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MILKWEED PODS. 


Along the dusty road they stood 

Till curious-fingered Autamn chanced to pass 

And, like panteen, thought she could 

Just slightly raise the oor ‘but alas! 

The wingéd contents we 

a neues of Autumn’ . ‘skal Zould make them 
tay. 


Original. ELIZABETH M. HOWELL. 





THE ENDEAVOR CONVENTION. 


A pleasant impression of sincerity and serious- 
ness was left in Boston by the delegates who 
attended the Christian Endeavor Convention. 
These qualities were shown not only in the zeal 
with which the young people crowded the great 
halls and tents used for their meetings, but by 
their demeanor wherever encountered about the 
city. They made a very considerable addition to 
the population. While the convention was in 
progress, and for several days before and after, it 
was impossible to go anywhere about the streets, 
or to be on trains or street-cars, without encoun- 
tering bright-faced young people wearing the 
familiar badge or carrying the tiny flag of the 
society. 

But there was always an absence of flippancy 
or self-consciousness. They were having a good 
time, but in a sensible and self-respecting way ; 
and it was clear from their bearing that what had 
brought them to Boston primarily was not cheap 
fares, or a pleasure excursion, or a wish to see 
the sights, but the convention itself, with its daily 
programme of instruction and worship. Mere 
entertainment found little place in the arrangements 
of the meetings. The subjects considered had a 
direct relation to the work of the societies. Ear- 
nestness and practical activity were the dominant 
features. 

The people of New York were surprised by the 
size and character of the convention when it was 
held there. In Boston, where are the headquar- 
ters of the society, and where many of its largest 
branches are found, there was less surprise, be- 
cause a great gathering was expected; but in 
numbers and enthusiasm the occasion was greater 
than was anticipated. The convention was wel- 
comed with unfeigned cordiality. Whether ex- 
pressed in the flower-beds on the Public Garden, 
which were shaped to represent the emblems and 
mottoes of the society; or in the decorations with 
flags and the society colors, which were visible 
everywhere; or in the speeches of the official 
representatives of the state and city, the welcome 
given was spontaneous and sincere. 

The young people had everywhere the freedom 
of the city. The Endeavor badge opened to them 
all places of public interest and historic associa- 
tion, including the old Granary and King’s Chapel 
burying-grounds, the gates of which are rarely 
unlocked. They visited the Old South Church, 
the old State-House and Faneuil Hall in crowds. 
They thronged the narrow stairway of the shaft 
at Bunker Hill. The Art Museum and the new 
Public Library were visited by them. Troops of 
them came to The Youth's Companion building, 
and were shown the rooms devoted to the various 
departments of work. 

Probably thére are not many organizations 








which would think it safe to be judged by the 
deportment of sixty or seventy thousand delegates 
scattered over a great city for days; but the 
Christian Endeavor colors were not dishonored 
anywhere by the conduct of those who carried 
them, and the delegates showed themselves cred- 
itable representatives of the nearly two and a half 
million members of the organization. 

It is a good thing for any community to be the 
scene of such a. meeting. It touches those who 
are indifferent to religious things with a sense of 
the fresh, vital, aggressive force of Christianity. 
It helps to bring religious denominations together. 
The happy faces of these young people have 
preached a gospel of cheerfulness, and have borne 
witness to the truth that a life of faith is a life of 
joy. 

This is an important lesson, because many 
have the mistaken idea that to undertake a relig- 
ious life is to diminish, instead of to increase, 
the pleasure of life. The joyousness of the 
Christian Endeavor movement is one of its attrac- 
tions; but the serious work to which the members 
pledge themselves, in the church, in missions, in 
society, in politics and in other fields of activity, 
shows that it is not inconsistent with earnestness 
and consecration. 

Next year the convention will be at Washing- 
ton, and the young people who attend it will find 
an abundance of things to interest them, in the 
intervals of their meetings, in the sights of the 
national capital. 
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ART. 
e workmanship wherewith the gold is wrought 
qads yet a richness to the richest gold: 
Who lacks the art to shape his thought, I hold, 
Were little poorer if he lacked the thought. 
Selected. —Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
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PARADES AND MOBS. 

On the Fourth of July one of the features of 
the celebration in Boston was a parade by a society 
which has a political object. A riot took place. 
The procession was assailed by a mob of men who 
chose this way of declaring hostility to the aims 
of the society. In the encounter which ensued one 
man was killed. 

We have purposely told the story vaguely. The 
full particulars were given in the daily papers, and 
those who are interested in the details can find 
them there. We wish to divest the case of all 
questions of sympathy either with the aims of the 
society, or with the opposition to those objects, 
and to speak of the.affair on the broad ground of 
public rights in a free republic. 

Men are prone to associate themselves for the 
accomplishment of their political purposes. In 
all countries they are fond of displaying their 
strength by parading in the streets. Men who are 
on a strike march in processions; so do members 
of political clubs; so do the freemasons and other 
fraternal associations. They have a right both to 
associate and to parade. 

The rights mentioned involve the further right 
to protection. The breaking up of a procession 
by a mob is not to be tolerated in a free country. 
It is a duty of the public authorities to shield from 
assault those who have assembled, as they have a 
right to: and the failure to maintain them in the 
peaceable enjoyment of their privilege is a public 
scandal. 

It is said sometimes in excuse of the behavior 
of the mob that the men forming the procession 
know that their parade will irritate those who are 
hostile to them. Suppose it to be true, as it 
frequently is. One may think men unwise to 
march in procession, in such a case. But there is 
a wide difference between holding an opinion that 
they act foolishly, and endeavoring by violence to 
punish their foolishness. Wise or. not they do 
what they have a right to do, and when lawless 
men attempt to deny them the exercise of the 
right, they strike a blow at freedom. 

It is as idle to discriminate between the objects 
for which men may parade, and those for which 
they may not, as it is to distinguish between the 
war-paint of the Indian, the gaily colored insignia 
of the political society, and the brave uniforms of 
a French or a German army corps at the annual 
manceuvres. They are each a manifestation of 
the same spirit, which is aptly expressed by the 
phrase, ‘‘a chip on his shoulder.” 

Doubtless there will come a time when men will 
no longer care to display their readiness for a fight. 
But doubtless that time has not come, and mean- 
while all who’wish to parade must have equal 
privileges. 

The important thing always is that the public 
authorities, the police and the constablery, who are 
the guardians of peace, are under an obligation to 
afford complete protection to a/i who assemble 
legally, whether they are in a hall or in a proces- 
sion. No good citizen can afford to excuse either 
the mob or a police force which fails to perform 
its duty. 

Indeed, the more obnoxious a society is, the 
greater should be the vigilance of the police in 
protecting it. Liberty is secured by giving security 
to all—to the humblest, to the meanest, to the 
most despicable. 
whom no one wishes to attack, there is no real 
liberty. 

In anti-slavery times the test whether or not 
there was freedom of speech was afforded by the 
answer to the question how well the despised 
abolitionists were protected from insult and vio- 





When those only are secure | 
| them a sufficient amount to pay for the carriage- 





Let us not make the mistake of thinking that the 
breaking up of a small political procession because 
the police failed to protect it, is a small matter. It 
is a great matter, for it involves a principle which 
cannot with impunity be violated in any case 
without harm to all our liberties. 
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THE DEATH OF WASHINGTON. 


An interesting historical pap®@r has recently been 
published, giving an account of the death of George 
Washington. The account was written by Wash- 
ington’s private secretary, Tobias Lear, who was 
with him during his last hours. 

Washington took cold from exposure while riding 
about his plantation, and woke at three o’clock in 
the morning with a chill, high fever, and every 
symptom of pneumonia. He would not permit his 
wife to summon help until the fires were lighted in 
the house, lest she should take cold, and therefore 
remained without any attention for several hours. 
The overseer was then summoned, who “took a 
half-pint of blood from him.” 

Mixtures of molasses, vinegar and butter were 
given, but to no effect. Gargles of sage-tea and 
bandages of flannel about his throat proved equally 
useless. A physician arrived, bled him again, and 
ordered the same gargle, which “produced great 
distress and suffocation.” 

Another physician arrived, and bled him again, 
administering drugs which also seemed still more 
to weaken the patient. Finding that the general 
was rapidly sinking, and feeling that the country 
would hold them responsible for the care of his 
life, the alarmed physicians consulted anxiously, 
and as a last resort—bled him once more! 

Washington, feeling himself to be dying, sent for 
his will, gave directions concerning his papers, 
military records and the disposal of his body, and 
then prepared himself for death with the calmness 
of a stoic. 

“The physicians were absorbed in grief.” They 
had done all which the science of their day had 
taught them to do. 

The poorest patient in an almshouse now can 
command the skill and knowledge which then, in 
human probability, would have saved the foremost 
man of his day a little longer for his country and the 
world—an advance in medical treatment for which 
the present generation should be thankful. 
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LITTLE WEIGHTS. 


The superintendent of a large retail store in New 
York, while talking to a friend one day, said: 

“It is not always the most industrious or intelli- 
gent salesmen who succeed in our business. Some- 
times a peculiarity of speech or manner will make 
them distasteful to cust s. Note that young 
man who is selling towels, for example. He is too 
familiar. He leans over the counter, and whispers 
as if he were the confidential friend of every 
woman who buys a napkin. He means only to urge 
his wares, but ladies do not like it. They will not 
be served by him again. I shall probably be forced 
to discharge the poor fellow, though he means 
well.” 

A trustee of one of our colleges was asked why 
Professor Blank was held in comparatively light 
esteem as a teacher. ‘He is a learned man, accu- 
rate and earnest in his teaching,” said the inquirer, 
“and an honorable gentleman. Yet inferior men 
are advanced in general esteem, while he remains 
just where he began ten years ago.” 

“There is but one cause for his failure,” was the 
reply, “his untidy habits. How can it be otherwise 
with a man who comes on the platform with soiled 
linen, a greasy coat and black finger-nails? He 
looks like a tramp. Good and wise as he is, he does 
not command the respect of the students.” 

Dr. Weir Mitchell in a lecture to nurses said that 
competent, earnest women sometimes fail in the 
sick-room, because of some peculiarity of habit, 
which renders them unpleasant to their patients. 
Among these was the use of perfumes. No well- 
bred persons will carry about a scent which may be 
offensive to half the people whom they meet. 

Men and women in every department of life find 
their usefulness impaired by some little habit 
often unconsciously acquired. A sensible, friendly 
woman finds that her companions, after a few 
moments’ conversation with her, look bored and 
manage to leave her. She is wounded and per- 
plexed. No one has told her that she has an 
annoying habit of talking only about herself, or of 
giggling at the end of each sentence, which wearies 
the most patient listener. 

A clergyman of piety and much talent was 
unpopular in every parish over which he had 
charge, because of his brusque, harsh manner of 
speaking. 

Such little weights have burdened and hindered 
usefulness and success in many a human life. 
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NOT A GOOD WAY. 


Everything in the world may be overdone—even 
work in behalf of deserving charities and the 
church. In recent years a means of “raising 
money” for church purposes has come into vogue 
which, though it had its origin in a most praise- 
worthy purpose, is accompanied with such abuses 
that it should not be resorted to. ; 

Under this plan of raising funds, each woman of 
acongregation or society undertakes to earn a sum 
of money, which is oftenest perhaps a dollar, by 
performing an unusual service of some kind, for 
which she receives money in payment. 

In a church congregation in a New England 
town, one lady earned money by taking a wheel- 
barrow and selling spinach from it on a public 
street. A young woman hired a horse and wagon 
and drove young men down-town, inviting all 
whom she overtook, until she had received from 


hire, and a dollar besides. 

Another lady went about stores and offices with 
needle and thread, sewing on buttons until she had 
been paid a dollar for these services. 

In almost every case there was a notable sacrifice 
of womanly dignity—a thing which it is as im- 


lence when they made their fiercest harangues. | portant to preserve as that new churches shall be 
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erected. And beyond the sacrifice of dignity, this 
new method of raising money encourages proceed- 
ings and familiarities which are harmful. 

A cause can hardly be good enough to warrant 
feminine improprieties; and this method certainly 
has a tendency to encourage such. Other means of 
providing money for church purposes should be 
found. 
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COFFEE WITHOUT SUGAR. 


Many of the most famous French literary men 
and men of science have been trained in the vener- 
able Ecole Normale of Paris; and some of these 
attended the recent celebration of its hundredth 
anniversary. Like their brethren and sisters in 
the American normal schools, the pupils of the 
French school have never been a wealthy class. 
They are earnest students, bent upon qualifying 
themselves for a useful occupation. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that one of the 
distinguished literary attendants of the centenary, 
M. Francisque Sarcey, an old normalien, should 
have told of some of the economies to which he 
and Edmond About, who were mates at the school, 
were forced. 

“It was there,” he says, “that we learned how to 
drink coffée without sugar. We were confronted 
with the fact that, as we made our coffee ourselves, 
the sugar that went with it was costing more than 
the coffee. It was About who found the solution 
of the difficult problem. 

“If the sugar bothers us,’ said he, ‘why not 
suppress it? Sugar: whatisit? Pure luxury!’ 

“We both made a face, but we resolved to try it. 
About tried it first. 

“*Exeellent!’ he exclaimed. 
coffee !” 

“We invited some of our comrades to a coffee- 
party, and when they asked for sugar in their 
coffee we looked shocked, and sipped our unsweet- 
ened cups as if they contained nectar. 

“The fact was that we found the stuff detestable. 
But we kept on bravely, and little by little the 
slight bitter of the coffee became delicious to us. 
And to this day the slightest taste of sugar in coffee 
fills me with disgust. 

“Think how much we have saved in sugar since 
thatday! And we owe it all to the normal school.” 


‘That, now, is 
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LAZINESS AND IGNORANCE. 


If the lazy people of education and refinement 
could be vigorously stirred to action; and if, on the 
other hand, the well-meaning but ignorant people 
could be properly instructed, municipal corruption 
and political decadence could quickly be arrested. 

Thackeray says, “‘“A man will lay down his head 
or peril his life for his honor, but let us be shy how 
we ask him to give up his ease.” 

In the same vein an American statesman has 
written, “It is not the bad citizen that needs to be 
reformed, but the ‘good citizen.’ The bad citizens 
are a hopeless minority; the good citizens a hope- 
less majority.” 

It is well always to remember that a vast majority 
of the so-called “lower classes” are honest; they 
would like to have good government if they knew 
what it meant. When President Low of Columbia 
College was first elected mayor of Brooklyn he had 


a heavy majority against him in the poorer part of 


the city. During his first administration he offended 
certain “influential” demagogues, and an increased 
majority against him in the “lower wards” of the 
city was predicted. 

But with great wisdom he went into these wards, 
spoke frequently, explained clearly just why what 
he had done was for the general interest; and the 
result was a great gain for reform in that district, 
while in his own ward, as it oddly happened, his 
vote fell off. “So,” said Mr. Low, “I have found 
that the people in the lower wards are quite as 
amenable to good leadership as those in the upper 
wards.” 

Energy and knowledge are the two specific 
remedies for our political maladies. 
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HOME-THRUST. 


It is said that the saying, “Much may be done 
with a Scotchman if he be caught young,” which 
has passed into an historical witticism, was first 
spoken by Doctor Johnson in reference to Lord 
Mansfield. An amusing little incident is said to 
have given rise to the remark. 

Lord Mansfield, having received his education 
entirely in England, always considered himself an 
Englishman, but the fact that he was born in Scot- 
land was once referred to with great effect. 

General Sabine, governor of Gibraltar at the 
time, having failed in his attempts to extort money 
from a Jew, sent him back by force to Tetuan, in 
Morocco, from whence he had come to Gibraltar. 
The Jew afterward went to England, and sued the 
governor for damages. 

Lord Mansfield, who was then known as Mr. 
Murray, was counsel for the governor. In the 
course of his defence before the jury, he said: 

“True, the Jew was banished; but where? Why, 
to the place of his nativity! Where is the cruelty, 
where the hardship, where the injustice of banish- 
ing a man to his own country?” 

Mr. Nowell, counsel for the Jew, retorted, 
“Since my learned friend thinks so lightly of the 
matter, I ask him to suppose the case his own; 
would he like to be. banished to his native land?” 

The court rang with peals of laughter, in which 
Murray himself joined with a right good will. 


Oe es 
UNAPPRECIATED. 

It is no new thing for genius to be mistaken for 
insanity, especially when the genius is the fine 
frenzy of the poet. 

The story is told in an English journal that Mr. 
Algernon Charles Swinburne, the poet, who lives 
at Putney, is in the habit of taking promenades at 
Wimbledon. At this place he passes regularly a 
little cake shop; and as this place is a centre of 
interest for children, Mr. Swinburne has fallen 
into the practice of generously treating the boys 
and girls to cakes. 

Not long ago a man who knows Mr. Swinburne 








by sight said to the keeper of the ane, after the | 
poet had been in: 

“Do you know who that is?” 

“Oh,” said the cake man, “it’s a poor old gentle- 
man who aint quite right in his head, and he likes 
to spend his money for cakes for the children!” 


APT QUOTATION. 


The old Tate and Brady version of the Psalms 
used to be as familiar to a former generation as 
was the Catechism. A good story was told not 
long ago of two noted Englishmen, Lord Palmers- 
ton and Bishop Wilberforce, in which the once 
popular Psalm-book plays an important part: 


These two eminent personages w a visiting at 
a country-house. On the morning of departure 
they were told that carriages were ready to take 
the departing guests to the railway station. 
Palmerston settled to go in one of these carriages, 
as he feared there would be rain; but the bishop, 
who was a great pedestrian, preferred to walk. 

Before he had proceeded half. way to the station 
a heavy showerof rain came on; yet the good 
bishop struggled on, when the carriage containing 
Lord Palmerston overtook him, and his lordship 
called out from its windows a part of the first verse 
of the Tate and Brady version of the First Psalm: 

a = blest is he who ne’er consents 

By ill advice to walk. 

But Bishop Wilberforce, with the usual twinkle in 
his eye, replied with the rest of the verse: 

Nor stands in sinners’ ways, nor sits 

Where men profanely talk. 

And the bishop drew to one side, and proceeded to 
walk on. 


ELECTRIC SNOW. 


The story of a most remarkable snow-storm, says 
the New York Tribune, is told by Lieut. John P. 
Finley, one of the best-informed meteorologists in 
the country, who encountered the storm in making 
an ascent of Pike’s Peak. He says the storm could 
be described as a “shower of cold fire.” In reality 
it was so charged with electricity as to present a 
scene more easily imagined than described. 


At first the flakes only discharged their tiny 
lights on coming in contact with the hair of the 
mule on which the lieutenant was mounted. Pres- 
ently they began coming thicker - faster, each 
flake emittin Sts spark as it sank ihto drifts of the 
snow, or settled on the clothing of the lieutenant or 
the hair of the mule. 

As the storm increased in fury and the flakes 
became smaller, each of the icy oa les appeared 
as a trailing blaze of ghostly white light, and the 
noise produced by the constant electric explosions 
conveyed an impression of nature’s power which 
Lieutenant Finley will never forget. 

When the storm was at its height and each flake 
of snow was like a drop of fire, electric sparks 
were shaken in streams from the lieutenant’s 
finger-tips, as well as from his ears, beard and 
nose, and a wave of his arms was like the sw eep of 
flaming sword-blades through the air, every point 
of snow touched giving out its little snap and flash 
of li 
Tike | phenomenon, though rare, is by no means 
new to meteorologists, it having been recorded 
several times before. It has by some observers 
been treated as a sort of phosphorescence, but in 
the case above cited each flake appears to have 
been charged with static electricity. 


A SCIENTIFIC ENTHUSIAST. 


It is acommon error to think of science as opposed 
to all the poetry of life, and scientists as the most 
cold and matter-of-fact men. In reality the true 
scientist is almost always a poet at heart; and the 
greater he is, the more certain is he to be a pure 
enthusiast, and of a deeply reverent spirit. 
Kepler, exclaiming in the moment of his great 
discovery, “O God, I think Thy thoughts after 
Thee!” is a type of this. 


Professor Farrar, who occupied the chair of 
natural eye = at Harvard University, two- 
thirds of a century ago, was a man possessed of 
this enthusiasm for his work, and beloved by his 
pupils, whom he inspired with something of his 
own spirit. 

One day the class entered the lecture-room and 
found the professor walking backward and forward 
with kindled eye and working face, holding a ball 
in his hand. Presently he stopped and confronted 
= class, and exclaimed, suiting the action to the 


wer toss this ball into the air; the earth rises up to 
meet it, and the stars bow down to do it reverence!” 

Probably no member of the class who heard these 
words ever forgot their absolutely accurate lesson; 
that action and reaction are equal; that the apple 
which falls to the earth, at the same time draws the 
earth to itself in the exact ratio of their relative 
weight, and disturbs even the course of the planets 
and stars. Still less could they forget the grandeur 
and unity so vividly expressed in that brief imagery. 


THEY DID NOT BELIEVE IT. 


There are circumstances under which a tolerably 
sharp “retort courteous” is justified. A Prussian 
officer in the conquered province of Alsace one day 
visited a chapel in the outskirts of a town. Among 
the offerings of the devout peasantry, he perceived 
a silver mouse, which so excited his curiosity that 
he asked an explanation of one of the natives. 


“The story is,” said the Alsatian, ‘‘that an entire 
quarter of the town was infested with an army of 
mice which were a veritable plague. At last a 
devout lady caused a silver mouse to be made, and 
offered it to the Virgin. Shortly afterward every 
mouse disappeared.’ 

The officer burst out laughing. 

“What!” said he, rudely. Sty it possible the 
people of this country are so stupid as to believe 
such things?’ 

“Oh no,” quietly replied the Alsatian; “for if we 
did, we should long ago have offered the Virgin a 
silver Prussian.’ 


HIS PRESERVER. 


There are many varying ideas of what gratitude 
is, and in what way it should find expression. It 
is reported that a soldier in the Civil War,—it 
matters not whether he was of the North or the 
South,—meeting his former commander, expressed 
gratitude to him. 


“Don’t you know me?” he asked, eagerly. 

“No, my friend,” said the former officer. 

“Why, ‘sir, you once saved my life!” exclaimed 
the other. 

“Ah, how was that?” 

“Why sir, I served under you at the battle of | 
—, and when you ran away in the beginning of | 
the ‘fight, I ran after you, else I might have been | 
killed. I’ve always thought of you as my pre- 
server—my benefactor—bless you!” 
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A FABLE FOR MUSICIANS. 


He yrew as a red-headed thistle 


Might grow, a mere vagabond weed— 

Little Frieder—as gay with his whistle 
As water-wagtail on a reed— 
Blithe that was indeed! 


He had a little old fiddle, 
A shabby and wonderful thing, 
Patched at end, patched and glued in the 
middle 
Oft mgxing 0 key or a string, 
But, oh, it could sing! 


Barber’s ’prentice was Frieder, but having 
No sense of the true barber’s art, 
He cut every face in the shaving 
Pulled hair, and left gashes and smart, 
Getting blows for his part. 
Blows he liked not, and so off he started 
One morning, his fortune to seek, 
Comb and fiddle his all, yet light-hearted 
As long as his fiddle could squeak, 
Be it ever so weak, 
Ran aver! Highway rutted or dusty 
Seemed velvety grass to his feet; 
Sang the birds; his own stout legs were trusty ; 
To his hunger a black crust was sweet, 
And life seemed complete 
Towards twilight he came to a meadow ~ 
ere a lovely green water, outiaid 
Like a looking-glass, held in clear shadow 
Low iris-grown shores—every blade 
Its double had made. 
Neck, the Nixie, lived under this water, 
In a palace of pass, far o 
Where fishes might swim, or the otter 
Could dive, or a sunbeam could go, 
Ora lily root grow. 
And, lo, Frieder spied him that minute 
In a little red coat, sitting there 
By the pond, with his feet hanging in it, 
And clawing his knotted green hair 
In a comic despair. 
Green hair, full of duck weed, and tangled 
With snail shells, and moss and eel-grass 
It was, and it straggled and dangled 
Over forehead and shoulders—alas, 
A wild hopeless mass. 
“Good evening,” hailed Frieder, “I know you, 
Sir Neck, the Pond Nixie! I pra 
You will come to the shore, and I’ll show you 
How hair should be combed, if I may, 
ne real barber’s way.’ 
Neck swam like a frog to him, grinning, 
And Frieder attacked the green mane 
That had neither end nor beginning! 
Neck bore like a hero the 8' 
Of the pulling and pain. 
Till at length, without whimper or whining 
The task of the combing was done, 
And each lock was as smooth and as shining 
As long iris leaves in the sun— 
Soft as silk that is spun. 
Then Neck thrust his hand in the rushes 
And pulled out his own violin 
Aga played—why, it seemed as if thrushes 
Had song-perches under his chin, 
sweet was the din. 
The barber boy’s heart fell to throbbing ; 
“Herr Neck’’—this was all he could say, 
Between fits of laughing and sobbing— 
“Herr Neck, oh, pray teach me to play 
In that wonderful way!” 
Neck gienced at the comb. “Will you give it 
For this little fiddle?” he cried. 
“My comb—why, of course you can have it, 
And jacket and supper beside!” 
er Frieder replied. 
Neck ome: down his fiddle, and catching 
The comb at arm’s length, dived below. 
And Frieder, the instrument snatching 
Across the weird —— drew the bow, 
To and fro—to and fro! 
Till out of the forest camé springing 
Roebuck and rabbit and deer ; 
Till the nightingale stopped in its singing 
And the black flitter-mice crowded near, 
The sweet music to hear. 
. . - . * 
Forth from that moment went Frieder 
Far countries and kingdoms to roam, 
Of all earth’s musicians the leader, 
ings’ castles and courts for a home, 
But, alas, for his comb! 
Gold he had, but a comb again, never! 
And his hair in a wild disarra; 
Henceforth grew at random.—And ever 
Musicians to this very day 
Wear theirs the same way! 


Original. CLARA DoTY BATES. 
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GEN. SAM HOUSTON. 


One of the most picturesque figures in American 
history was Gen. Sam Houston. Oliver Dyer 
describes him as ‘‘a magnificent barbarian, some- 
what tempered with civilization. He had tie 
build of a giant, a stately carriage, and a lion-like 
countenance capable of expressing the fiercest 
passions.” 

Houston clothed his superb frame dramatically, 
wearing, a8 President of the Republic of Texas, a 
robe of velvet adorned with gold lace. He some- 
times appeared in the United States Senate, after 
annexation, wrapped in a brilliantly colored Mex- 
ican blanket, and wearing a huge sombrero. It 
is said that he once presented himself before John 
C. Calhoun, then Secretary of State, in the ful! 
garb of an Indian chief. The cynical Carolinian 
glanced at him contemptuously, as at a silly boy, 
and turned his back on him, a rebuke which 
Houston never forgave. 

But if the famous soldier had the vanity of an 
Indian, he had also manly courage and a keen 
sense of honor. 

The Sunday after he came to Washington his 
huge, soldierly figure strode down the aisle of a 
little church. He took a seat and listened to the 
sermon, apparently with rapt attention. Every 
succeeding Sunday he sat in the same place with 
bent head. When the minister welcomed him, he 
replied, bluntly : 

“TI don’t come to church to hear you preach. 
But I think it would please my wife to see me 
sitting there.”’ 

A deeper motive, however, soon moved him, for 
he afterward became a consistent member of the 
church. 

A year or two later he had a quarrel with one 
of the congregation. Houston had a fierce, 
ungovernable temper, and gave full vent to it in 
unbridled abuse of the man, who was clearly in 
the wrong. 
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On the next Saturday the minister sought his . 
| thor 


turbulent parishioner;.and reminded him that the 
sacrament would be administered on the next day. 

“I know it, sir,’’ said the Texan, gravely. 

“Ig it right,” said the pastor, ‘‘that you should 
kneel at the altar, unforgiven, beside a man whom 
| you have grossly insulted ?” 

\ The Texan’s face flamed with fury while he 
declaréd that Sam Houston never went back on 
his words or asked pardon of any man. 

The next morning his gigantic figure was seen 
at an early hour in the vestibule of the church. 
As soon as his antagonist approached he stepped 
forward and said in a loud voice: 

“I was a fool, sir! I ask you to forgive me. I 
ask your pardon, sir.” 

His opponent grasped his hand cordially, and 
they walked into the church together. 

The old soldier never won a nobler victory. 








° | 
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THE ARAB CHARACTER. 

Before the Seminole War a Northern gentleman, 
who kept a country store ten or twelve miles south | 
of St. Augustine, befriended a prominent Indian | 
on several occasions, who often expressed his grat 
itude. When the Seminoles began fighting, they 
burnt the Northerner’s store, killed his partner, 
and would have killed him also had he not managed 
to escape from the house and hide in the woods. 
The leader of the assaulting band was the grateful 
Indian. Not long after he was captured, and the 
Northerner, at an interview, expressed his surprise 
at his ingratitude. “Me kiil you,” said the Indian, 
“but me no scalp you—too good to me for that!” 
The anecdote was recalled by a story illustrative 
of Arab character, published in the February 
Harper’s : , 

One day I was the guest of a genera) command. 
ing the chief military division of northern Africa. 
It is better not to mention names, for people with 
official responsibilities usually dislike being quoted. | 

My acquaintance with General —— arose, how- | 
ever, through a friend of both of us; and as I was | 
treated with frankness, I have every reason to | 
consider his views of consequence. 

“Can you trust these Turcos and Spahis in case 
of war?” I asked him. 

To this he replied by afta a story. He had 
once been in a position where he was able to save 
a great Arab ef from disgrace and beggary. 
That chief had been friendly with him for many 
ay and was so overwhelmed by gratitude that 

e brought the general a costly present. 

“I never accept presents from natives,” said the 
general, in parenthesis. ‘Whoever accepts a 
present from an Arab loses his authority at once.” 
- The chief was very much chagrined at the gen- 
eral’s determination, and sought in vain to alter it. 
Finally, in a fit of uncontrollable emotion; and with 
a choking voice, he raised his hand solemnly and 


said: 

“General, you have saved me from dishonor. I 
owe you all I have. Let me make you a 
more valuable to = than any precious stone. It 
is one word of advice: Never trust an Arab—not 
one—not even me!” 

bbee | which strange warning the chief disap- 

eared. 

“That beopenes several years ago,” said the 
general, “but each day I realize more fully the 
value of that strange gift. The Arab has his 
nature, which is not yours nor mine. He may live 
twenty years with you; respect and admire you; 
serve fa faithfully; even spill his blood for you— 
but all that counts for nothing. The next year he 
may cut your throat.” 


* 
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MORBID SENSITIVENESS. 


William Hazlitt, the critic and essayist, wrote 
with a satirical pen. But, like most satirists, he 
was very sensitive, and bitterly resented any 
attack upon himself. So irritably alive was he to 
slights that if a friend passed him in the street 
without seeing him, he would at once decide that 
he had been intentionally “cut,” fly into an absurd 
passion, and if possible, pillory the offender in an 
essay. 

Blackwood’s Magazine persistently attacked 
Hazlitt, Who was a Liberal in politics, and therefore 
opposed to the literary representative of Scotch 
Toryism. The attacks were low and personal, and 
so depressed the morbidly sensitive critic that he 
skulked through the streets of London like a 
criminal, anxious to avoid the detective’s eye. His 
friend, Mr. P. G. Patmore, thus describes the 
painful feelings of the man after an article from 
Blackwood had aggravated his naturally irritable 
self-consciousness : 


“If he entered a coffee-house, to get his dinner, 
it was impossible, he thought, that the waiters 
could be doing anything else all the time he was 
there, but pointing him out to guests as ‘the gentle. 
man who was so abused last month in Blackwood’s 
Magazine.’ If he knocked at the door of a friend, | 
the look and reply of the servant, whatever they | 
might be, made it evident that he had been reading 
Blackwood’s Magazine before the family were up 
in the morning. 

“Then at home at his lodgings, if the servant who 
waited upon him did not answer his bell the first 
time—ah! ‘twas clear—she had read Blackwood’s, 
or heard talk of it! Did the landlady send up his 
bill a day earlier than usual, or ask for payment of 
it less civilly than was her custom—how could he 
wonder atit? It was Blackwood’s doing.” 

Hazlitt’s case is another illustration of the incon- 
7 of human nature. He could attack, but 
whined when attacked; he expressed srong'y his 
own dislikes and prejudices, but resented it when 
another said that he did not like William Hazlitt. 
If he had had a sense of humor, he would have 
been less sensitive. 
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HIS OWN. PHYSICIAN. 


A well-known physician tells an instructive story 
at his own expense. He was studying medicine in 
| Vienna with a view to becoming a specialist in 
| diseases of the throat and lungs. Overwork and 
| lack of exercise caused depression of spirits; he 
| lost weight, was unable to throw off a cold, and | 
became convinced that he was breaking down with | 
quick consumption. One night, after a spasm of | 
coughing, he found drops of blood on his handker. | 
chief. He examined the blood with a microscope, | 
and his fears were confirmed. | 

Without consulting a physician he abandoned | 
his studies, packed his trunk, and returned to his | 
home in New England, as he supposed, to die 
among his friends. 

The ocean voyage and relief from overwork 
brought color to his cheeks, and his friends found | 











THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


| down and 


t hard to believe that he had galloping consump- 
ion. When they sought to reassure him, and urged 
him to consult a lung specialist, he shook his head 
mournfully. 

“It is only the last flicker of the candle!” he 

roaned. “My microscope has told me the truth. 

have only a few weeks to spend on earth. It is 
not necessary to call in a specialist.” 

A month passed, and he was evidently gaining 
ground. His cough left him, and his appetite was 
the stock joke of the family. After a second month 
of uninterrupted convalescence, he lost contidence 


| buffalo, which was sorely wounded, walked aay 
a few paces and lay down. Then I let go my hold, 
my weight broke the thorn, and I fell to the ground, 
oxo the next moment to be assailed by the 
| bull. The instant I touched earth 1 scrambled off 
| on all fours into the brush. The buffalo made no 
| attempt to rise, and before many minutes he was 
| breathing his last. 


* 
* 





PRETTY WELL MIXED. 


in the revelations of his microscope, and consulted | 


a famous specialist in New York. 


“Your lungs,” said the physician, after a thor- | 


ough examination, “are as strong as my own. 
There isn’t the slightest trace of disease. You 
ought to return to Vienna at once, and finish your 
professional studies.” 

“But, doctor, the evidence of my own micro. 
scope —” 

¢ specialist would not allow him to conclude. 

“Your own morbid fears, sir, clouded the glass. 
No wise man ever tries to be his own physician.” 

The young student acted upon the specialist’s 
advice, returned to Vienna, and is hale and hearty 
to-day, after twenty-five _— of arduous practice. 

A college classmate of this physician had a similar 
experience. Through overwork at night in a news- 
paper office he injured his eyes, and lost muscular 
control over one of them. Instead of obtaining 
medical advice, he became a prey to melancholy 
and a morbid dread of blindness. He worked on, 
night after night, in silence, and brooded over his 
misfortunes until his health was shattered. 

A friend one night brought him to his senses by 
saying, contemptuously, “If you had any real 
courage, you would go to an oculist and find out 
the truth.” 

The young journalist consulted a specialist the 
next morning, and was overjoyed when he was 
told that he had been ss with his own fears, 
and was in no danger of blindness. 

The credulous man who assumes to be his own 
physician is very apt to have a fool for his patient. 


* 
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IN SYLVAN SHADE. 


In sylvan shade the mock-birds sing, 
And thrushes pipe in dell and glade,— 
Blithe lyrics throb through throat and wing 
In sylvan shade. 


Shadow and sunshine ot beat 
The soft grass-carpets of the a 
Where woodland feet roam unafraid. 


While chimes of changeful music ring, 
Nature is like some heavenly maid, 
To whose bright robes the dew-drops cling 
In sylvan shade. 


Original. ‘ WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 
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HOPELESS. 

There was not a gentler tongue or a kinder heart 

in all Jobville than Miss Amanda Millet’s. She 


| had never been known to make a harsh criticism on 


any one’s speech or action. Her heart was set 
on a graceless young nephew, for whom nobody 
else had a good word; and indeed her tone in 
speaking of all wrongdoers and disagreeable people 
was such that it was said of her by Phineas Riggs, 
the oldest inhabitant of the village, that “you 
couldn’t git a ha’sh word out o’ "Mandy Millet, no 
more’n you could out of a three-weeks’ baby !” 


It was her lot to keep house for an unmarried 
brother, whose tongue was a8 sharp as his sister’s 
was gentle. Once this brother sprained his ankle 
just at haying time, and his rage at the mishap was 
such that he made poor Miss Amanda’s life even 
more uncomfortable than usual. 

One afternoon during this time, Phineas Riggs 
went to call on Peter Millet, and that night, at the 
village store, he related his oi hag 

“T tell ye,” he said, emphatically, “I never heerd 
sech a tongue as Peter’s, never in all my days. Why, 
he talked all the ugly words in the dictionary to 
*Mandy, ’cause the tea she brought him wa’n’t 
quite strong enough to suit his partic’lar feelin’s 
to-day, an’ she never give him back a word. 

“Then he set to work on me, an’ kinder blamed 
his ankle on to me someways. He fussed an’ fumed 
the hull durin’ time, and I tell ye I was glad to git 
up an’ come away. 

“Well, as I passed through the livin’ room, there 
was ’Mandy, . her eyes on her handkerchief, 
an’ lookin’ as if her heart was jest about broke. 
An’ I says to her, ‘Well, Mandy,’ says I, ‘Peter’s 
talk is a little wuss ’n I ever heerd it before, an’ 
that’s sayin’ a good deal.’ 

“She didn’t say nothin’, an’ I looked sharp at her 


| an’ says I, ‘Now, ’Mandy, you might jest as well 


*low that Peter’s talk is outrageous,’ says I. 
now, aint it?’ 

“Well Phineas,’ says she, wipin’ her eyes agin, 
‘I know Peter is sufferin’, an’ he feels it turrible 
hard to be laid up jest now,’ says she, ‘but still I do 
think his speakin’ as he does, is kinder—kinder 
onsatisfactory, Phineas!’ 

“Now hear me, all of ye,” said Mr. Riggs, after a 
pause to note the effect of his narrative; “all of ye 
take notice, I rs up tryin’ to git any ha’shness 
out o’ Mandy Millet, once an’ fer all, now or never, 
*thout no reconsiderin’s. A woman that’!l stan’ 
what she has this day, an’ aint got anythin’ wuss to 
name it than ‘onsatisfactory’—why—why, all is, I 
give her up!” 


‘Come, 


* 
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TREED. 


The ambitious hunter finds the Indian buffalo 
one of the most formid ble of antagonists. These 
animals are not only very savage, but very treach- 
erous and difficult to kill. A solitary bull is inva- 
riably morose. He will lie in wait in a dense patch 
of grass, and attack anything that comes in his 
way, and that without provocation. The author of 
“Incidents of Foreign Field Sport” says that one 
of the narrowest escapes he ever had was an 
encounter with a solitary bull. The hunter was 
following the footprints of the beast along the dry 
bed of a rivulet, holding his rifle ready for imme- 
diate use. 

I came near a bend, and was advancing still more 
cautiously when there was a rush, and the broad 
head of the buffalo appeared within a few yards of 
me. Luckily he was on the opposite! side of the 
nullah, and as he sprang forw: the ground gave 
way partially, his foot caught in a vine, and he fell, 
rolling on his back within two feet of me. 

I tired both barrels at him, and then it was the 





| work of an instant to leap at the lowest branch of 


a tree and draw myself up, resting my feet against 
the trunk. 

The bul) was on his feet in a moment, and came 
at me furiously, but I was just beyond his reach. 
I made an effort to shift my position, and found 
my left hand impaled; one of the long, sharp thorns 
of the tree had gone clean through it. In the 
excitement of the moment I had not felt the pain 
but now the least movement of the hand caus 
excruciating agony. 


In trying to get at me, the brute kept lifting his | 


nose, and I, watching my chance, brought one foot 
ave him a vigorous kick. It was an 
idiotic performance, for my other foot slipped 
from the tree-trunk, and there I dangled. The 
bull struck at my legs, and grazed one of them 
sharply. Before he could repeat the blow I had 
my feet once more against the trunk; but I knew 
that I could not hold out much longer. 

As I was coming to the end of my strength, the 


The strange methods of addressing one another 
sometimes practised by the members of a family, 
| are found very confusing by uninitiated outsiders. 
| *Can you tell me what Mrs. Ransom’s boy’s name 

is?” inquired a summer boarder at the Ransom 

farmhouse, of one of the natives. ‘Well, le’s see,” 
said the man; “ ’pears to me they named him Peter, 
after his gran’father, but I dunno’s I ever heerd 

*em call him anythin’ but ‘Here, you!” 


A sojourner at another farmhouse found a still 
more confusing state of affairs. 

“The mother of the family called her husband 
‘Pa,’” the boarder said in relating her experience, 
“the twelve-year-old daughter called her ten-year- 
old brother ‘Son’—as did his parents also—and she 
herself, from a certain pri of speech and 
manner, was called ‘Aunty’ by the entire family, 
while the father’s principal name for his wife was 
‘Sister,’ and this had come to be lovingly adopted 
by both the children. 

“The only member of the family who was ever 
addressed by his own name was the grandfather, a 
twinkling-eyed old man, who had taught both the 
children to call him ‘Abijah.’ All the friends of his 
youth were gone, he said, and it made him feel 
‘homey’ to be spoken to in that way. 

“I shall never forget the strange sensation I had 
on the evening of my arrival, as this old grand- 
father sat on the porch, entertaining me until] supper 
was meer: 

“*You’ll find us plain folks, marm,’ said the old 
man, ‘but I cal’late we mean as well as most. 
There’s Pa, he’s as hard-workin’ an’ honest a man 
as there is in this town. I tell ye, Sister got a prize 
when she married him, though she’s an awful good 


gal, too. 

“*An’ they’ve been blessed in their fam’ly, too; 
Son’s real likely for his age, an’ as for Aunty she’s 
a reg’lar little housekeeper. An’ she allus says to 
me when I feel as if I wa’n’t of much use, “Why, 
a she says, “we couldn’t have no games 0’ 
baseball if it wa’n’t for you,” she says; for, ye see, 
Aunty an’ Son they ’lect me umpire when they play. 
their games. Aunty’s awful spry on her legs, I teli 








e! 

“In time I ceased to feel any surprise at this state 
of affairs,” concluded the summer boarder; “but I 
must say that in my ignorance that evening, the 
vision of an aunt of this old man of seventy, 
engaged in a game of baseball, coupled with 
various other extraordinary images called up by 
his statements, made me feel almost dizzy.” 


ms 


* 
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DRUNKENNESS REVEALED. 


The real fibre of a beautiful character reveals 
itself as clearly at the worst moments as at the best. 
There is a world of tenderness, as well as an 
irresistible absurdity, in the story which friends 
loved to relate of Mr. H., the head of a great mer- 
cantile house, a scholar, and a gallant officer who 
rose to the rank of general in the Civil War. 


The ruling passion of Mr. H.’s life was his adora- 
tion of his mother; her death was almost his own 
death-blow, and so long as she lived his devotion 
to her was unfailing. € was a man of irreproach. 
able habits, but of an extremely social nature. @n 
one occasion, however, when he had been dinin 
with friends, he was dismayed to find that he ha 
taken too much wine—not enough to cloud his 
consciousness, but enough to affect his gait. 

His first thought was of his mother. hat would 

her ef and distress if she should become 
aware of his condition? And he knew that in all 
probability she would be sitting up forhim. After 
much thought he decided to make his way home as 
best he could, steal into the house softly, secure a 
candle, and escape to his own room. 

The entrance to the house was safely effected, 
and letting himself into the hall, he cautiously 
reconnoitred. There, in fact, was his mother sitting 
in the library reading, and there, to her son’s dis- 
may, were all the candlesticks on the mantlepiece 
behind her. What was to he done? He dared not 
trust himself to mount the stairs in the darkness, 
and he knew that it was impossible for him to cross 
the room without her observing the unsteadiness 
of his gait. 

He had a sudden inspiration. He went to the 
threshold of the room, and standing there, beckoned 
| for the candlestick to come to him. 





* 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A BONNET. 


Some years ago it chanced that in a barrel of 
clothing received by a missionary in the South, for 
distribution among the poor negroes, a wire bustle 
was found. The missionary threw it aside as of no 
use, but an aged negro saw it and inquired if he 
could have it. 


“Why, yes, certainly you can have it, Mr. 
Jackson,” was the missionary’s reply. “No doubt 
you can make use of the wires in some way.” 

The next Sunday Mrs. Jackson appeared at the 
little mission church in a huge, much bedecked 
bonnet, that fixed all eyes upon her and made her 
the envy of all the sisters present. The missionary 
regarded the gay bonnet with mingled surprise and 
dismay. After the service she called Mrs. Jackson 
aside, and her first question was: 

“See here, Mrs. Jackson, where did you get that 
dreadful bonnet?” 

“W’y, laws, Miss Jones, I made dis yer bonnet 
my own se’f, an’ I nebbah spent no money on hit. 
De trimmin’s I had in de house an’ de frame was 
de one what come in de bar’! de d ladies in de 
Norf sent, an’ you done gib hit to Mose fo’ me, an’ 
mighty ’bliged’I is fo’ hit.” 





* 
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TWO VERSIONS. 


A young farmer who had great conceit, little dis- 
eretion and scarcely any education, presented 
himself at a Presbyterian conference, and said he 
wished to be ordained as a preacher. 


“T aint had any great learnin’,” he said, frankly, 
“but I reckon I’m called to preach. I’ve had a 
vision three nights runnin’; that’s why I’m here.” 

“What was your vision?” inquired one of the 

elders. 
“Well,” said the young man, “I dreamt I see a 
big, round ring in the sky, an’ in the middle of it 
was two great letters—P. C. knew that meant 
Presbyterian Conference, an’ here I am.” 

There was an uncomfortable pause, which wis 
broken by an elder who knew the young man, and 
was well acquainted with the poverty of his family 
and the negsected condition of the farm in which 
his father had taken such pride. 

“T havyen’t any gift at reading visions,” said the 
old man, gravely, as he rose from his seat, “but I’d 
like to put it to my young friend whether he doesn’t 
think it’s possible those two letters may have stood 
for ‘Plant Corn?’” 

Fortunately this version was accepted by the 
applicant. 
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SONG OF THE TILT. 


Up and down and up we go! 
I am an eagle and you are a crow. 
Flap your wings and away we fly 
Over the tree-top, up to the sky. 
Up and down and up we go! 
I am an albatross white as snow ; 
You are a sea-gull, winging free 
Out and away to the open sea. 


Up and down and up we go! 
1 am a wild duck sinking low; 
Youare a wild goose soaring high, 
The hunter is after us! fly! oh, 
fly! 
Tumble and bump! and down we 
‘0! 
My leg is broken! oh! oh! OH!! 
Your nose is bleeding? poor little 
Tot! 
Well, never mind! let’s play we 
are shot! 
LAURA E. RICHARDS. 
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EIGHTH LETTER FROM JACK. 


(Who Writes Once a Month to 
His Friend in Maine.) 
Soutn Store, Calif., Aug. 1. 

Dear CHARLIE.—You must 
have had a grand time on the 
Fourth. I wish I’d_ been 
there. I wish they'd hurry 
up with their flying-machines. 
Railroads are so expensive. 
People can’t visit back and 
forth between Maine and Cali- 
fornia till they get richer than 
I am, anyway. Here I’ve 
been seven months trying to 
save up enongh to buy a 
ticket one way, and I haven't 
got more than half of it yet. 
I'm giad I never hinted to 
Grandma Blossom about it. 
I guess she’d think ‘twas 
pretty slow. But I’m bound 
I'll make it if it takes another 
year. We're always planning 
what we'll do when grandma 
comes. 

The Absent-Minded Man has 
been away from home for over 
a week. He said he’d got to 
see about some money that 
ought to have come before this, 
and he seemed kind of anxious. 

I wonder if he’s got a mort- 
gage or something. He doesn’t 
seem to spend any, hardly, for 
himself. I never knew of his 
buying anything extravagant 
but that bicycle for my birth- 
day. I’ve had some grand 
rides on that. South Slope lies 
so near level, it’s a fine place 
for bicycles. 

The only little bit of good luck I’ve had 

just lately was to catch a mocking-bird that 
had its wing hurt. Poor little thing—some 
owl would have picked it up if 1 hadn't. 
It’s getting quite tame, and it’s a singer, 
too. I shouldn’t wonder if I could sell it 
when the tourists begin to come—but I wish 
you were coming, for I’d a great deal rather 
give it to you. 

Please excuse a short, before-breakfast letter, 
for I must be looking for a job. 

Your friend, JACK. 

P. S.—It looks quite different about work this 
afternoon. While I was hunting for something to 
do, Mr. Graham, that lives about a mile away, 
came in to see if I still wanted a job. I went to 
see him last week, but he had a hand then. He 
offered steady work for three months at a dollar a 
day if I’d board at home! Men get two dollars— 
but just think of a dollar a day fora boy! And 
there’s my bicycle to go back and forth on. I’m 
to let him know this evening. Mamma is so 
pleased she doesn’t know what to do, and papa 
says it’s better to be born lucky than rich—no, I 
guess he’said plucky. I'll have that first-class 
ticket for grandma in good season now. A dollar 
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aday! I wonder what the Absent-Minded Man 
will say to that. Why, there he comes this 
minute. I’m going right over to tell him. 


In haste, JACK. 


P. S. No. 2.—Isn’t it funny! 


with Mr. Graham’s offer. He said, ‘‘Be sure you 
don’t let him know till this evening.”” Then 
mamma saw me talking to him, and came out 
and brought us both in to dinner. 
to take dinner with us pretty often. 
good company. 

After dinner he hitched up and drove down- 
town, and I went where I’d promised to pick 


He’s very 


some berries. Now I’ve finished ‘em and come 


| home to supper. 
| Yours for the third time, JACK. 
P.S. No. 3.—Just then the Absent-Minded Man | 
| walked in and said, “Jack, a boy of your age | 
| ought to be in school. They have very good 
schools here, and a very good academy, too. | 
| And you ought to begin this fall.” 
| §$o I told him I liked to go to school, but 1) 
| hadn’t earned more than half enough yet to send | 
for grandma. I said I was going to begin school | 
/as soon as I got through with that, and try to | 
| make up what I’d missed. 
Well, the Absent-Minded Man said he didn’t | 
| believe in that making-up business —’twas enough | 
| to keep up with theclasses. But he said of course | 





| I mustn't give up sending for grandma. So he’d | 
arranged with the school-board that I should be 
janitor in one of the buildings at twelve dollars a | 
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could pay him when I’d earned it. He said | 
grandma would be glad to find me in school, 
where every hearty boy of my age ought to be. 
And then he declared that he knew his biscuits | 
would burn if he didn’t hurry, and he wasn’t the | 
figger to run, so I must excuse him. | 
So it’s all certain-sure about grandma now, and | 
I'm going to school, too. Won't she be pleased! | 


Write soon. Yours once more, Jack. | 


+e -— 


THE BUTTERFLY. 
“See the pretty posy!” 
Said darling little May. 
“Let me pick it, mamma— 
Oh, it’s fly’d away!” 


| 


Db. H. 8. 
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THE MOON'S FACE. 





The Absent- | 
Minded Man didn’t seem more than half-pleased | 


She gets him | 


Gerald sat on his mother’s lap looking out at 
| the moon that had just come from behind a bank 
| of clouds. They were having a bedtime talk. | 
‘“‘There he is,’”’ said Gerald, “sober as an owl.”’ 
‘Now he’s laughing,”’ said Gerald’s mother. 
Don’t he look | 


| «Yes, and what a big mouth! 
| jolly!’’ cried Gerald. 
see! he’s looking sober again, and now he’s 
fretting about something. Look! He’s getting 


month, and whatever I lacked of having enough 
by the first of November, he’d make it up, and I | 


COMPANION. 
real cross and ugly, and his mouth is all twisted 
to one side! What makes him do so?” 
‘A tiny, tiny cloud,’ replied mamma. 
It is just going away from his face.’’ 
“He looked like a cross boy,” said Gerald, 
when the moon’s round face was clear again. 
‘“*Yes,”’ said mamma,” and a cross boy's cross- 


‘See! 


| ness is generally caused by a cloud, too, only the 


moon couldn’t help the cloud’s coming in front of 
his face, while the cross boy can.” 
“That's so,’’ said Gerald, after a few moments. 
“T know, because I’ve had clouds myself.” 
Anne [sane WILLIS. 
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WHAT WAS THE REASON. 


Belle lived in a big old-fashioned house that 
stood in the midst of a big old-fashioned garden. 
It was a large white house, and it peeped out 

between the horse-chestnuts and waving 


| 


elm-trees to watch the crowds of people | 


passing up and down the street and 
around the corner. 

This house was a very nice place for 
little girls to live in, but for some 
reason or other kittens didn’t like it 
one bit. Belle had had “just heaps of 
kittens” given her, but they all ran 
away, and when they didn’t run away, 
somebody took them. 

And now another kitten had disap- 
peared which Mrs. Sheldon, the egg 
woman, had brought Belle the night 
before. 


bright red ribbon around her neck, 
given her a great big supper, and kissed 
and hugged her ‘‘’most fifty times,’’ and 
then put her to bed in an old basket 
down in the cellar. 

When Belle got 
up in the morning 
no kitten was to be 
found. She had 


| the cellar window 
and run away, like 
all the rest of Belle’s 
naughty pets. 

“Oh dear, 
| ; dear!"’ sighed Belle 
’ sadly. “I ‘most 
believe I'll buy a 
kitten kennel just 
like Bruno’s 
tie my next kitten 


chain !"’ 

Just then the gate 
slammed and in walked Mrs. Sheldon 
with the runaway kitten tied securely 
in a willow market-basket. 

“She came home this morning, Miss 
Belle!’’ she explained, ‘“‘and I put on 
my bonnet and brought her right back 
again!” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 
COUNTRIES AND THEIR SOVEREIGNS. 


1. It is nota good plan to enlarge or generalize 
in stating the object of a meeting; where all agree 
celerity of action is to be desired, 

2. So hospitable a people will, Iam sure, bestow 
upon every stranger many kind attentions. 

3. He has not courage enough for the risk, by 
half. On so dangerous an expedition it is best not 
to send him who fears pain. 

4. “Such outrages should not be permitted in a 
Christian land,” the people said, when they saw 
near the public garden marks of a desperate fight. 

5. “Where did you get that fur?” asked Nich 
“O, last night,” he replied, “when we caught the 
walrus, Si and I skinned it.” 

6. Itis my duty to evict, or I am unfaithful to the 
landlord. These cottagers have taken possession 
of his ginseng land, and will not relinquish it. 

7. Take a rubber, Alex., and erase your answers. 
The lesser viaduct is the one you should have 
named, 

8. “My charge,” said the artist, “for the painting 
of aureoles is for each ray a franc; entirely too 


| little for the work, I think.” 


9. The man was so searred and bruised by his 


| many brawls and fights, we denied hie right to 


It was the prettiest Maltese | 
kitten, and Belle had named her, tied a | 


jumped out through | 


dear, 


and | 


with a big bouncing | 


“I’m very glad!’’ said Belle mourn- | 


run home again to-night! Oh dear! 
can't keep one single kitten at all!’’ 


fully, “but it’s no use, ‘cause she'll only | 
T} 


Mrs. Sheldon laughed at the solemn | 


again if you buttered its toes and turned 
it round the table-leg three times, one 
right after the other, and we'll try it 
right now !”’ 

“Oh do!” exclaimed Belle excitedly. 
“Why, won't that be real fun, Mrs. 
Sheldon ?”’ 


little face looking up into hers so sadly. | 

“Well, we'll see!” she replied. “‘When | 
I was little like you, Belle, my aunt told | 
| me as how a cat would never run away 


come into a peaceful community 
2. 
BIRTHDAY CHARADE 
August 9, 1631 


The summer oftec is my first; 
The lion owns my second; 

Among Old England’s famous names 
My whole ts surely reckoned. 


3. 
ZIGZAGS 


A Noted Philanthropist 
Words of seven letters 


l. «* 
9 

4 

) 

TD 

il 

2 

13 

M * 
i) 

16 

17. 

In 

19 

Across. 

1. Bright spots on the sun. 2. A defect. 3. In- 
tegrity. 4. Want of government. 5, To credit. 
6. Clothing. 7. An unbeliever. 8. A_ bishop's 
staff. 9. A precious stone. 10. A tictionary. 11. 
A partof acircle. 12. A large dish. 13. Extreme 


15. A water- 
17. An astronomical 
19. A command 


pain. 14. A peculiar form of speech. 
pipe. 16. A division of proms. 
instrument. 18. A projectile. 


4. 


Letter from an invalid prima donna in California 
to a friend near Boston. 
Palo ——, California. 
My dear —, 

— of — twelve words at 
long —— have been all I could send, over my own 
—, till now that I begin to feel the —— of the ——, 
and the complete I want to describe my 
surroundings to you. I have a tiny pine 
cottage, near the ——. was —— enough to prefer 
a furnished ——; but being a —— as well as a 











| widow, I can only have my —— of the property 


| only a small —— in the kitchen; so it is 


So the bad, naughty kitten was taken | 


out to the kitchen, and Mrs. Sheldon 
buttered its four soft little paws all over 
with butter, and then she put her on the 


| 


floor and pulled her around the table- | 


leg, very slowly, three times. 

The kitten didn’t like it, but finally the 
journeys were safely accomplished, and she sat 
over in the corner washing her greased paws as 
fast as she could. 

“And now she can run out 
inquired Belle, joyously. 

“No; I wouldn’t let her for a day or two,” 
answered Mrs. Sheldon, “‘and I’d forget to tie a 
ribbon an’ bell onto her neck for a spell,’’ she 


in the yard?” 


continued, as she put her shawl around her 
shoulders. . 4 
| And, do you know, that kitten never ran off 


again, and Belle has her now! She isn’t a kitten 
any more, only a sober, sedate old cat, with a big 
family of children and grandchildren around her. 

Belle still thinks that it was greasing her toes and 


walking her around the table-leg three times that | 
kept her from running away again, but mamma | 


and I both think that Mrs. Sheldon’s advice about 
forgetting the ribbon helped a great deal; but 


perhaps the most important reason was that papa | 


mended the cellar window. 
What do you think, little reader ? 
MarGARET DANE. 


ee -—-- 
Mamma: “I will give each of you one piece, 
and another a little smaller, of candy.’’ Freddy: 


than the other.”’ Polly, gravely: ““No, mamma, 
and one of my pieces is even larger than the other!” 





| bee. 


“QO mamma, mamma! | “But I don’t think either of my pieces is smaller | 3. Julius Cesar. 4. 
| Scott. 
| Lincoln. 


which the left, and must economize. The 
of which the doors are built is —— wood. There 
isn’t a —— in any door, so I —— them at night with 
a—. The walls are —- —— they only —— seven 
feet, and the plaster —— off at any —— —— 1 make. 
The floors and the —— on the wall —— if I 
even —— an egg! Not a —— in the house; and 
I 
should be chilly half the ——. There is plenty of 
outside, —— what you haye in —; and I beg 
you to join me here. If the —— of these few —— 
seems to cast a —— on my home, do not let it — 
your coming; for you know my —— of getting out 
of —— and full of —— when alone. I —— it, come 
at once to Yours impatiently, 

A. 

















SINGER, 
5. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


The primals hold the finals many times repeated. 

The primals may be dignified, the finals must be 
heated. 

Cross Words. 

Sour. 

A kind of shell-fish 

. A Chinese drum. . 

. Employed. 

. A Scandinavian talk 

. Small. 


a 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Plea, peal, pale, leap. 2. Verse, veers, 
sever, serve. 3. Olaf, loaf, foal, 4. Churl, larch. 
5. Live, veil, evil, vile. 6. Least, tales, slate, stale. 
. 


7. Salve, slave, vales. 8. Repast, paters. 

2. “Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies— 

Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 

Little flower; but if I coutd understand 

What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is.” 

TENNYSON. 
. “Better than gold is the wealth we reap, 

Garnered from knowledge that’s broad and 

deep.” 

4. 1. Curve—CV=rue, 2. Fiend — D= fine. 3. 
Silver — LV = sire. 4. Level — LV = eel. 5. Quiver 
— V =quire. 6. Vicar — CV = air. 7. Bevel — LV = 

8. Scamp —MC=sap. 9. Clasp—CL= asp. 
Hovel— LV =hoe. Il. Private— V = pirate. 
Demand—MD=dean. 18, Field— DL = fle. 
15. Culvert — LV = truce. 


10. 

12. 

14. Gravel — LV = rage. 
5. Pancake. 


6. 1. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 2. U. 
Alexander Pope. 
Emerson, 7. 
9. Robert 


8. Grant. 
5. Walter 
Abraham 
Ingersoll. 


6. Ralph Waldo 
8. Isaac Newton. 


10. Charles Dickens. 
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The Youth's Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance, 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single woe issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over pe it—which is the number 

iven for fits are a gift to the subscribers from 
he publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. do not request 
Aeonse to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Expfess Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 


0 80, 
Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 


and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. Ali arrearages must be paid. 
turning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 

ks unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution ainst paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Fecnewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
sertptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwomonths. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








INJURIES TO THE HEAD. 


Injuries to the head may be divided into three 
classes: those which affect the scalp alone, those 
by which the skull is fractured, and those by which 
the brain itself is damaged to a greater or less 
degree. 

Inasmuch as the records of the Civil War, in 
which are accounts of thousands of cases, are in 
favor of stitching all scalp wounds, they should 
receive a doctor’s care as soon as possible. 

As a rule, injuries to the scalp, if carefully looked 
after, will repair at once, but if neglected they are 
exceedingly difficult of management. If the injury 
is extensive, the hair should be removed for a short 
distance around, and a clean cloth soaked in ice- 
water should be placed over the part while waiting 
for the physician. - 

Since shock may accompany the slightest injury 
to any part of the body, it is difficult to say at once 
whether a patient, in a condition of collapse from 
a head wound, is suffering from a fracture of the 
skull, with pressure of the fragments upon the 
brain, or has sustained simply a concussion. 

As a rule, however, cases of extensive fracture 
are attended by a more profound degree of collapse 
than those of simple conc . The patient is 
totally insensible to everything, even to the utmost 
efforts made to arouse him. 

Fractures of the base of the skull, which are 
almost invariably fatal, may be attended with 
bleeding from the ears and nose or mouth. 

In all injuries to the head, the patient should be 
kept in a state of complete quiet. Iced water should 
be kept constantly about the head, and the room 
should be somewhat darkened. The diet should 
be low in proportion to the severity of the case, but 
always nourishing. The head should be elevated, 
placed upon rather firm pillows instead of soft 
ones. The dressing about the head should be just 
enough to support and protect the wound from 
draughts of cold, without being heating. 

No injury to the head, however slight, should be 
regarded as unimportant, since almost any such 
injury is liable to be complicated with mischief to 
the brain. For this reason every wound of the 
head should receive careful attention at the hands 
of a competent physician, 





ABOLISHING THE DRUM. 


The war between Japan and China is regarded 
by some military authorities as having sealed the 
fate of the drum. The victorious Japanese armies 
have moved from first to last silently, save for the 
occasional sound of a bugle. The drum bas been 
absolutely absent. Already it had been abolished 
in certain European armies; but no great war had 
before been fought without it. 

Military men have been, as a rule, great parti- 
sans of the “spirit-stirring drum.” Marshal Saxe, 
one of the most famous generals of the last century, 
and the conqueror of Fontenoy, declared that the 
measured sound made by the drum and fife is 
indispensable to make men march well. As an 
illustration of the effectof music in sustained 
physical movements, Marshal Saxe said: 

“Almost every one has seen people dance all 
night, leaping and swinging continually. But let 
any one try to dance for two hours without music, 
and see how miserably he will fail. It is thus with 
marching. 

“IT do not care what air is played, provided it is 
in double or treble time, so that the drums and fifes 
can take it well. But some such air is necessary. 

“Moreover, I affirm that it is impossible to charge 
an enemy effectively without this cadence. If it is 
wanting, lines of men will come up ragged and 
open against the enemy.” 

The great Napoleon was an ardent defender of 





the drum. As long ago as his time it was urged by 
some military men that it was a barbaric instru- 
ment, which dulled thé-mest sensitive ear by its 
monotonous sounds, and that it had no proper place 
in modern warfare. 

“The drum,” Napoleon answered, “imitates the 
cannon. It is the best musical instrument in the | 
world, for it never gets out of tune!” 

It is a mistake to suppose that the drum is un- 
musical. All musical authorities have agreed that, 
when used in a proper way, it is thoroughly musi- 
cal. The common snare or “side-drum” is freely 
employed in musica] composition. A large number 
of good drummers, performing simultaneously out- 
of-doors, produce good music. 

The great French musician, Berlioz, has said 
that a sound which is insignificant when heard 
singly, such as the clink of one or two muskets at 
“shoulder arms,” or the thud as the butt-end comes 
to the ground at “ground arms,” becomes brilliant 
and attractive if performed by a thousand men 
simultaneously. 

If the drum should be abolished in the military 
service, many others besides small boys would 
greatly regret it. 


FAMILY ARITHMETIC. 


The strange names bestowed upon helpless chil- | 
dren by their parents have formed the subject of 
many amusing stories. In a Connecticut town, 
some years ago, there lived a peculiar couple who 
selected the names of their children apparently 
with a view to educational exercises. There were 
fourteen children in the family, and they were 
named for the numerals in regular order, beginning 
with “One.” 


The father was locally famous as a mathemati- 
cian, and during the early years of his children they 
had a daily tuition which seemed extraordinary to 
their playmates, who were provided with every- 
day names. 

“Three and Four go out to the wood-box and get 
yoee mother some kindlings,” the mathematical 

ather would say, appearing before a group of his 
numerical es. 

Three and Four would keep on playing ball, or 
whatever game happened to be engrossing their 
attention, but a diminutive person who commonly 
answered to the name of “Seven” was sure to 
drop his play, and start for the wood-box. 

One member of this family, who mesons in the 
cognomen “Two,” lived to attain considerable dis- 
tinction, and the record of some of his achieve- 
ments and successes is preserved in the town 
history, together with a short account of the various 
sums in addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division which his. father devised from the material 
afforded by his children, and in which the youthful | 
“Two” played an important part. 


HALF A PUMPKIN. 


The close-fisted and the absent-minded serve a 
similar use—they amuse their neighbors. The New 
York Swn quotes a man from the rural districts as 
telling a story of a Mr. Putterby, an old-time 
townsman of his, whose reputation for ‘‘nearness”’ 
was evidently well deserved. Locally he was 
thought to be almost a prodigy in this respect, but 
no story of this kind is so good but that another 
can be found to beat it. 


One of the coins current in those days was the 
old Spanish silver-piece, which passed for twelve 
and a half cents, and was variously called “nine- 
pence,” “York shilling” and “bit.” It was the 
existence of this coin that enabled Mr. Putterby to 
gl his crowning triumph in the way of a close 
tra’ 


e. 

A farm-boy came along one day with a load of 
pumpkins, which he was peddling about the village 
at a cent apiece. Mr. Putterby looked at them, 
concluded to buy, but wanted only half a posaste. 

“But a whole one is only a cent,” said the boy. 
“How are you going to pay me for half a one?” 

“Easiest thing in the world,” said Mr. Putterby. 

The pumpkin was cut, he took one-half under his 
arm, and handed the = a shilling. 

“Now give me the twelve cents change,” he said; 
and taking the twelve coppers from the astonished 
boy, he walked away with his purchase. 


A GRATING LAUGH. 


There is never a time for the harsh, grating 
laugh that finds amusement in the mistakes of 
another. The Detroit Free Press, admonishing a 
man in that town who is disposed to laugh at the 
errors of his acquaintances, writes: 


He is a very well-educated man, too, and is espe- 
cially good in the languages. Not long ago he was 
talking to a mild-mannered little woman who had 
asked him a question about a French sentence. 
He asked her to repeat it. She did so. 

“Ha, ha!” he laughed. “Ha, ha! haw, haw, 
haw!” And the little woman blushed. 

“What is it?” she asked, much embarrassed. 

“Haw, haw! I—haw, haw—was laughing—at 

our very bad—haw, haw—pronunciation—haw, 

aw —’ 

“Haw, haw, haw!” she interrupted, suddenly. 
“Haw, haw! ha, ha, ha, ha!” And she kept it up 
as loud as she could, until he began to get red in 
the face and feel embarrassed. 

“What is it?” he exclaimed, when she gave him 
the chance. 

“Haw, haw!” she responded, uproariously. “I 
was laughing—haw, ye ran | very bad—haw 
haw—manners—haw, haw! ood morning.” And 
she turned her back on him, and hasn’t spoken to 
him since. 


MIXED METAPHORS. 


The following choice bits of journalism are cred- 
ited to a Tennessee newspaper. Perhaps it is 
better not to specify more particularly. 


We will not enter into a controversy with the 
slimy, hissing wolf who tries to spit venom from 
his forked tongue on the editor of the —-. The 
way to treat such crawling vermin is to just let 
them bellow. 

Miss Jennie Harlow, who has been visiting 
friends in our midst, has returned home. We are 
always glad to see her welcome presence. She 
comes like a ray of sunshine to sweeten ye editor’s 
cup of gloom. Come again, Miss Jennie. 

hese pension vampires are sucking the life-blood 
from the ship of state. 

The pale hand of death stalked into our midst | 
inet week, and fastened its cruel eyes on little Mary | 

udley. 





| 
A SUBURBAN resident is said to have built his | 
house exactly alike in the front and on the back. | 
is hope was, he explained, to fool the chickens | 
into thinking they were on the front lawn when | 
they were really in the back yard. 
THE family were discussing their acquaintances 
when little Elsy took a hand. “Mamma,” she said, 
“IT know two men, one is a gentleman and the other 
is papa.”— Exchange. ; 








Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 4 “ Sky-High 99 | 


of Burnett’s Cocoaine. (Adv. 


— — —-@&——_— 

Rheumatism is cured in thousands of cases 
by Eimer & Amend’s famous remedy known as 
“Prescription No. 251.” Sufferers should try it. A 
bottle sent free anywhere in U. 8. on receipt of $1.00. 
Eimer & Amend, 205 Third Avenue, New York. [ Adv. 


Nac We Sl Ta Ses How. 
eS d Steel. sat. 


Cost $1.75 every where if bought singly. 
Our price * 1 .1@QO for the four. 
oe Send for Photooraph. 
THE OLIVER P. CLAY CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
For Indigestion 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. L. D. Breer, Phillipsburg, N. J., 
says: ‘It is an excellent remedy for indi- 
gestion, and when diluted with water, a 


pleasant beverage.’’ 
a TEA or 


When You Buy “correc por, 
Buy the ROME. 


Made from sheet copper, outside 
nickel-plated ; inside lined with 
pare tin. Enamelled wood han- 
les, always cold. No exposed 
metal to burn the hand. 
Handsome & Durable. 
Can be used on the stove and is 
an ornament to the table 
Ask your dealer for the Rome 
or send to us for descriptive circu- 
lar and prices. 
ROME MFG. COMPANY, Rome, N. Y. 


Dr. Lyon’s 


Perfect 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 


Save $8.00. 


SUITS and OVERCOATS 
TO MEASURE 
$10.00 

AND UPWARDS. 
Far superior to any that other 
tailors charge $18.00 to $20. Weare 


enabled to save you this amount 
| buying the entire production 
0} 
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** Sky-High’’ 


WE have this year made Crescents 2 
and 6, especially designed for Boys an 
Girls 10 to 15 years of age. ‘They are the 
lightest Wheels made of their size and are 
perfect miniatures of our Ladies’ and Men’s 

Wheels with all the latest improvements. 


Every Crescent is Warranted. 
HANDSOME 1895 CATALOGUE FREE. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


Factory: Chicago, Ill. Eastern Office: 35 Barelay St.,N.Y. 


~ TENTS 


We manufacture 
size, for all 













































send our Illv 
Furniture, if you are inter: 
your address and six cents in stamps. 


GEO. B. CARPENTER & CO., 
202-208 S. Water Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 








“A dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 
This Ladies’ Solid French Don- 
gola Kid Button Boot delivered 
free anywhere in the U.S., on receipt of Cash, 
or Money Order, for $1.50. uals every Way 

the boots sold in all retail stores for $2.50. 
We make this boot ourselves, therefore we 
wear, and if any one 


several woolen mil 
saving the expenses of travelin 
men. Goods sent C. O. D., w 

rivilege of examination and 
vying on before you 


guarantee the fit, style 
them. We pa Sarees is not ‘satiated we will refund the money or 
“a Write for our new sen4 another pair. Opera Toe or Com- 
fs aoa winner ental e with mon Sense, widths C, D, E, & EE, sizes 
samples, fashion plate, and event te you tilae Cok, PRE, 
novelty, all sent free heed 1580. Capital, $1,000,000. 


nt . 
KRAMER & MAHLER, 


Dept 1. ; 
111-113-115-117 Monroe St., Chicago. DEXTER SHOE CO. 


Order Clerk 15, Boston, Mass. 
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Relief from the ; 
Itching, Burning, ; 


, ee were 


Hay 


L. E. WATERMAN, the well- 


known Fountain Pen Manu- 
facturer, 157 Broadway, New 
York, writes us as follows : 


‘*Dear Dr. Hayes :— As my 


| 


SNEEZING, excuse for not answerin 
J ever your last | must plead tha 
Running of Nose, eat you have made me so well in 
A . ° curing my Hay Fever that | 
Inflammation of Eyes, have driven my business till 
: : it drives me. Your first pre- 
Wheezing and Asthma § scription in 1888 relieved me 


of the Asthma and all un- 
erage symptoms of Ha 

ever, except the catarrhal, 
and | have never had any 
serious trouble from that 
since. | am in better health 
to-day than before for a 


Struggling for Breath 
and a final cure which 
will stay, because our 


Stay 
treatment removes the 


great many years.” 
Cause of the di . Cur ed. 
use of the disease. § We would like to Cure YOU also. 


Full Information FREE on Applying to Dr. HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. i 


Cured 


- to. 


: 
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Play Ball ! 


No American sport has ever displaced 
the most popular of them all and you 
will find no Ball equal to the 


Victor League 


BASE BALL. 


To introduce it more generally we offer for a limited 
time to send one to any address for $1.00, post- 
age paid. The Victor League Ball is endorsed by the 













The 


Victor leading professional players in various leagues, and 
we guarantee it to be the best Base Ball made. 
League 
fb. oe $10.50 per Dozen to Clubs, cash with order, Express prepaid. 
LA : $5.25 Half-Doz., cash with order, Express prepaid. 





Remember:—The record of the Victor Bicycle is a guarantee 
that the Victor Ball is as good a Base Ball as can be rch Send 
for 44-page Illustrated Catalogue of Victor Athletic Goods — 
Lawn Tennis, Base Ball, Golf, Foot Ball, etc. 





OVERMAN WHEEL CoO, 
Makers of Victor Bicycles. 

Boston. New York. Detroit. 

Pacific Coast: San Francisco. Los Angeles. 


Denver. 
Portland. 


Base Ball. 
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TOLD BY A GUM-PICKER. 


The habit of chewing spruce gum has been 
ridiculed without stint; social etiquette has repro- 
bated it, medical men have condemned it, yet 
good gum continues to be used by thousands of 
young people. In fact, the supply at ten cents 
per ounce, retail, hardly keeps pace with the 
demand; and the outlook for the spruce gum- 
picker was never better than at present, when his 
product fetches a dollar per pound as consigned 
to the metropolitan dealer. 

The supply can never be excessive. In the 
White Mountain region and thronghout northern 
Maine and the Provinces, much of the more 
accessible spruce forests has been repeatedly 
‘“‘gummed.”” 

Probably the greatest tract of virgin forest 
where the gum-picker may still work profitably, 
lies on the upper St. Maurice waters. Here are 
twenty thousand square miles of spruce, as yet 
scarcely explored. In northern Maine, too, there 
are isolated tracts of forest to which as yet, it is 
said, no gum-collector with his “tunnel’’ has 
ever found his way. 

A woodman named Winfred Fream at the age 
of twenty migrated northward into Aroostook 
county and cleared land on the river of that 
name, with the intention of becoming a farmer. 
For two years he raised wheat and buckwheat; 
and also potatoes for a neighboring starch factory 
at twenty-five cents per bushel. After expending 
fifteen hundred dollars, clearing land and building 
a house and barns, he deliberately abandoned 
farming and turned gum-picker. 

“I found that there was more in it,”’ he said to 
me; ‘“‘and the work was not nearly as hard and 
heavy.” 

“And you intend to make ‘gumming’ your 
business, for years to come?’’ I asked, in some 
surprise. 

*-Oh yes,” he replied. ‘It is a good business 
after one fearns ft. There is no likelihood of its 
ever bemg overdone. I never expect to receive 
less than a doliar per pound for clear tit gum.”’ 

“«« Tit gum ?’”’ I queried. ‘Is that a particular 
variety ?”’ 

‘Well, yes, one may say that,”’ replied Fream. 
“It is the only kind I gather. It differs from 
seam.gum and is better. The inexperienced 
gum-picker Jooks for spruce-trees with seams up 
and down the trunks, where there is often a mass 
of gum on both sides. This is seldom good, and 
in digging it off, it is usually cracked or broken 
to pieces. I do not often bother with seam gum. 
I look for those large roundish or long ‘tits,’ 
where the spruce sap has come out in one great 
drop, by itseif, and hardened toward the close of 
the year, inte good, clear gum, which, when 
chewed, at once becomes pinkish or purplish.” 

“And is ‘tit gum’ difficult to find ?” 

“That depends on the place. In some places it 
is not hard to find. I spend weeks in prospecting, 
however. At present I know of three places 
which I intend to visit next fall. I shall expect 
to bring out at least a hundredweight every fort- 
night. I know of trees each of which has from 
two to three pounds of fine tit gum on it. I have 
sometimes picked ten pounds per day; but I gen- 
erally consider from three to five pounds a fair 
day’s work.” 

“Does it require much cleaning up to be ready 
for market ?” 

“No; tit gum needs little cleaning. The less 
you scratch it or scrape it with a knife the better. 
The dealers often ‘deacon’ it with seam gum; but 
what I send them is all pure, clear morsels which 
are round, or a little like spindle shape.” 

‘Have you any idea what causes tit gum to 
exude from the trunk of the spruce ?” 

“Well, that is a disputed question. My own 
idea is that an insect first bores through the bark, 
making a little hole into the sapwood. Many say, 
however, that the freezing of the tree in the win- 
ter, during intensely cold snaps, causes little 
cracks to open, out of which the spruce sap oozes, 
the following spring. This may be true in some 
instances; but I have always noticed that healthy, 
thrifty trees rarely have gum on them. It is on 
trees that have become stunted from some injury, 
or are infested by insects, or otherwise diseased. 
Occasionally one will find a tract where nearly all 
the spruces yield gum; those of course are the 
tracts which one likes to discover.” 

‘*What outfit do you carry on your trips ?” 


“A sack, a little coffee-pot, an iron plate, a tin 
cup, a piece of pork, three pounds of hard bread. | 


Altogether it makes about fifteen pounds’ weight. 
In a belt I have sheaths for knife and‘a little 
hand-axe, together with my ‘gummer’ or ‘tunnel,’ 
of course, for picking the gum. That is about 
my outfit for a trip of twenty or thirty miles, to 
be gone from three days to a week. When I 
discover a good locality, I usually prepare a 
month’s supplies of food, and rig up a camp 
where I stay every night.” 

“And this ‘gummer’ or ‘tunnel,’ as you term 
it, what is that ?”’ I inquired. 

“There are several kinds of gummers. My 
own, which I made, is a bit of thick sheet-iron, 








bent and riveted so as to form a tunnel-shaped 
dish, the upper edge of which is sharp, while into 
the lower or small end a long handle can be 
thrust. The object is to have an implement with 
which you can reach far. up the trunk of the 
spruce to dig off the tit gum, and at the same 
time catch it, so that it may not fall down among 
the dry leaves, or into the soft snow. 

“The handle is the most awkward part of it to 
carry about. I make use of three old hand-rakes- 
tales for a handle, which I can join together with 
ferules, so as to use one, two, or all three of 
them, according to the height of the gum on the 
tree.”’ 
“But is it not a very lonely occupation ?”’ 

“Not if a man is a born woodsman and loves 
the forest. For my own part I’d much rather 
range the forest than sweat in a potato-field.”’ 

“Do you ever meet with adventures ?” 

“Not often, that is, not dangerous adventures. 
There are now no wolves in northern Maine and 
no panthers. Bears rarely or never attack a man 
who does not first molest them. Only one wild 
animal ever attacked me, while collecting gum. 
That was a moose. The moose bull will some- 
times charge a man very savagely, without the 
least provocation. The one I mentioned ran at 
me while in the woods near Sapompeag ponds, a 
year ago last January. 

“T was on snow-shoes, passing the foot of a 
little cove of one of the ponds, and had no more 
notion of a moose being there, or of his attacking 
me, than you would have had, sir, in the streets 
of Boston! It was low ground, full of small fir 
and swamp maple, quite dense. 

“IT had a sack of gum on my back, besides my 
tunnel sticks and other kit, and as I was walking 
past the foot of this cove, I heard a queer sort of 
noise—chock, chock, chock—close by, in the thick 
bushes. I could not imagine what it was and 
pulled up a little to listen, when from out of the 
bushes, not twenty feet away, a big moose bull 
came at me! 

“I assure you the horrible bellow he made was 
quite enough to upset a fellow’s courage. He 
was on the high jump, antlers down, making for 
me with all his might! Perhaps I didn’t drop 
that bag of gum and run for dear life—and then 
again perhaps I did! 

“About fifty feet away there stood a great dead 
basswood from which the bark had partly fallen, 
showing the bleached tree-stub. About it were 
three young sprout-trees, which had grown up in 
a clump from the old root. I ran for it, and 
clapping my hand against one of the sprout-trees, 
swung myself around to the back side of the 
clump. For the best thing one can do, if a moose 
charges him, is to make for a big tree, and be 
lively about it. 

“As I swung round those basswoods, I caught 
the toe of my right snow-shoe and pitched head 
foremost into the snow, and if the moose had 
come around as soon as he might have come, he 
would have done me up for a certainty. For 
you know what queer things raquettes are to 
tumble down on. I was several moments wal- 
lowing, with both arms in the snow, before I 
could get hold of a sapling and struggle to my 
feet again. - 

**But the moose had pulled up on the other side 
of the basswoods and stood, chocking in his throat 
and gritting his teeth. Hunters had told me how 
a moose bull will behave, when they take a notion 
to chase a man, and I was in no hurry to leave 
the shelter of those basswoods; in fact, there were 
no other large trees very near. I had gained 
the best cover there was, at my first jump for it. 

“I was a long way from my camp, however, 
and it was already two o'clock of a cold winter 
afternoon. The moose walked around the bass 
clump several times, but I edged close around the 
butts of the trees, keeping to the side away from 
him. Two or three times he dashed at me, com- 
ing quite close to me, the black, shaggy hair rising 
on his withers like the bristles on a wild boar. 
He was a magnificent old brute. His hair shone 
and he was in prime condition; but I wasn’t 
much struck by his good looks, you may be sure. 
What I most desired at that time was to get 
away from his company. 

“I don’t often carry a gun while gathering 
gum. One has load enough without that; but I 
did most devoutly long for my Winchester, for 
about one minute! 

“T had heard that moose bulls when they get a 
hunter in a trap like that, will stand on the watch 
for him for hours, and from the way this old 
fellow took up a position, heading for me, I was 
greatly afraid it was going to be an all-night 
business. 

“The snow was fully two feet and a half in depth. 
It came just-up to the moose’s knees. He stood, 
about thirty feet from the butts of the basswoods, 
with his eyes fixed on me, unwinkingly. One 
might have thought him a bronze moose, he stood 
so still, but for an occasional chock and a swallow 
in his throat. He had an idea that he meant to 
trample the life out of me, and he was willing 
enough to wait for a good chance. 
~“One of the green sprout-trees leaned out on 
the side where the moose had taken his stand, and 
as I stood there, peeping at him betwixt the 
trunks of the clump, casting about for some 
means of offence, defence, or escape, an idea 
popped into my mind; and it was not a bad 
one, either. 

“Taking my little hand-axe from its sheath in 
my belt, 1 worked in between the bass trunks of 
the clump and reaching around the green one 








above mentioned, which leaned out toward the | 


moose, I hacked into it smartly. 


‘You know what soft wood green bass is. My 


axe was sharp and I soon chopped a scarf into 


this sprout-tree, although it was a foot or more in 
diameter and sixty or seventy feet in height. I 
fronted my scarf so as to cause the tree to fall 
toward the moose; and after I had undercut it 
pretty well, I drew back and then, with three 
quick strokes on the other side, so far severed it 
that it fell over at once. 

“The moose had stood still, staring stolidly at 
me, while I chipped into the tree; but when the 
basswood started to fall, he started suddenly and 
leaped aside. He leaped the wrong way, however. 
If he had stood his ground, the tree would have 
fallen to the left and missed him; but he sprang 
to the left, and as he did so the tree, coming 
down with a crash, caught him directly across the 
antlers and crushed him into the snow beneath 
it. 

‘“‘He seemed scarcely to struggle or to stir; 
and after watching him warily for some mo- 
ments I ventured out where he lay. His head 
was twisted awry and his tongue protruded; I 
think his neck was broken. 

“His antlers had been badly shattered, one 
large prong being crushed entirely off; otherwise 
his head would have been worth seventy-five 
dollars to me, for mounting and sale to city 
sportsmen. 

“T did not stop to dress the carcass that night, 
for I was anxious to secure my gum and reach 
camp before darkness came on. The moose net- 
ted me but little. Some lumbermen whom I sent 
to the pond, to secure the meat, the next day, 
allowed me eight dollars only for what they 
obtained ; although I have no doubt the creature 
would have weighed dressed nearly nine hundred 
pounds.” S. L. C. 
+O 


HOMESICE. 


The poet Whittier was a country boy, and one 
of his great desires was to see the sights of the 
city. At last he received an invitation from a 
relative, Mrs. Greene, to visit her in Boston, and 
the whole household busied itself in furthering so 
great an expedition. Mrs. James T. Fields, in 
her ‘‘Notes”’ of the poet’s life, reports the story as 
Whittier used to tell it. 


He not only had a new suit of clothes, but they 
were trimmed with ‘“‘houghten buttons.’’ Dressed 
in this fresh homespun costume, cut after the 
fashion of the Society of Friends, he started away 
by the coach to spend a week in Boston. 

Mrs. Greene received him with affectionate 
hospitality. Then he sallied forth to the business 
of sight-seeing, having promised to reappear at 
teatime. 

“I wandered up and down the streets,’’ said the 
poet. “Somehow it was not just what I expected, 
and the crowd was worse and worse after I got 
into Washington street, where I got tired of being 
jostled. It seemed to me as if the folks might get 
by if I waited a little while. Some of them 
looked at me, and so I stepped into an dlleyway 
and waited and looked. 

“Sometimes there didn’t seem to be so many 
passing, and I thought of starting, and then 
they’d begin again. “Twas a terrible stream of 
people to me. I began to think my new clothes 
and the buttons were all thrown away. I stayed 
there a good while. I be: an to be homesick. I 
thought it made no difference at all about my 
having those boughten buttons.”” 

Finally he returned to the house of Mrs. 
Greene, where he found several guests. Among 
them was a lady who spoke of the theatre and 
asked him to be present at the play that very 
night. His mother had made him promise that 
he would not enter a playhouse, and the boy 
declined the invitation. That night he could not 
sleep for homesickness and a general sense of 
insecurity. When the early stage-coach started, 
it carried him as passenger. 
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GOOD INTENTIONS. 


Among the many anecdotes told by American 
music students abroad, to whose performances 
upon the piano the great musician Liszt has given 
kindly attention and wise criticism, there is one 
which is decidedly amusing. 


A young man who had a good deal of musical 
talent, but was afflicted with a very nervous tem- 
perament and much timidity, went one day to 
play to the great pianist. 

He began a difficult composition, but his fingers 
seemed perfectly limp, and incapable of doing any 
of the required work, while his nervousness in- 
creased with every new bar. 

Liszt walked restlessly about the room, but 
forbore to make any remarks upon the distressing 
flounderings over the keys to which he was 
listening. At last the young man, with a courage 
born of desperation, raised his hands to come 
down with a tremendous crash upon the last 
chord. There was no doubt about the crash, but 
the notes he struck were unfortunately not the 
right ones. 

Before he could express his mortification, how- 
ever, a kind hand was laid on his shoulder, and 
Liszt, with a whimsical smile, said, ‘‘Dat is right, 
my young friend—you make the effort—you sit 
down somewhere, even if it is not where you 
intend!” 
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ANOTHER MATTER. 
In these days, when so much capital is seeking 


investment, there is little difficulty in borrowing | 


money if one can only furnish good security. 

Steddigo.—Suppose I decide to let you have 
the money, how do I know that I shall get it back 
at the time you mention ? 

Bluffum.—1 promise it, my boy, on the word 
of a gentleman. 

Steddigo.—Ah, in that case I may think better 
of it. Come round this evening, and bring him 
with you.—Pick-me-up. 







DEFENDER _Perfect_Model 
a ae, 
In SCARF: on STICK PINS. 
——¢ Latest Craze ¢— 
Silver finish, finely engraved, roc. 3, 25c. 


Sterling Silver, ,, a 20c. 3, 50C. 
Agents wanted. Write for terms. 


| MCRAE & KEELER, tte. Jewelers, ATTLEBORD, MASs 


| LOW PRICES IN CARPETS. 


| A reporter was yesterday informed by a repre 
| sentative of Messrs. John H. Pray, Sons & Co., the 
extensive carpet dealers of this city, that owing to 
| a combination of circumstances — in which the new 
tariff plays an important part —carpets are lower 





just now than they are likely to be for a long time 
tocome. It will pay any one to purchase at this 
time for use next fall, as by that time an advance 


is considered inevitable.—Boston Herald. 
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| Outing Tents. 


| 





We are headquarters for 
Camp and Lawn Tents cf 
all kinds, also Flags and 
Awnings. If you want the 
‘ best goods at right prices 
= : send for our Catalogue. 


| BURGIN BROS., Springfield, Mass. 


| pe Nig 2p 


FREE for a stamp! 


A Book 
about 


Wheat Germ 


(Fully Ilustrated) 
What it is— what it isn't—and how 
and why it excels! 
A. PIERCE & CO., 401 Chamber of Commerce, 
BOSTON. 
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LARGE CONTRACTS. 

It takes a large firm to properly handle large 
contracts. The inference to be drawn is always 
one of ability to do good work as well as to name 
proper prices. Messrs. John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
the old-established carpet firm of No. 658 Washing 
| ton St., opp. Boylston St., has lately laid a great 
| deal of carpet at the State House, the McLean 





| Asylum, the Christian Scientist Church, the New 
| England Conservatory of Music, the Atlantic House 
| at Nantasket Beach, the Masconomo at Manchester 


by-the-Sea, Young’s Hotel and the Parker House, 
as well as on board the Fall River Steamers, the 
Steamer Penobscot of the Bangor line and the 
Steamer Myles Standish of the Nantasket route. — 
Boston Traveller. 





Quality 


and 


Purity 


can always be foun in the 


“Oxford”’ or 


+4 , 
“Superfine” Brands. 
buy Chocolates ask 





for these 


When you 
brands taken from a box bearing this stamp. 


Manufactured by 


D. M. HAZEN & SONS, Cambridgeport, Mass. 








Sea Moss Farine. Tooth- 
some, Nutritious, Econom- 

| ical 25 ct. package makes 
| 16 quarts various dessert 


| dishes. Receipts with each 
| package. Write for Fairy 
Story Book, illustrated. 
Buy Farine of all Grocers, 
or package mailed on re- 


_ ceipt of 25 cents. 


,yon Manufacturing - 
; Brooklyn, N. Y. 


I 
Fifth St., 


43 South 
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“Oh, My Head” 


What will relieve the pain 
from these common ailments? 


Nervous Headache, 
Sick Headache, 
Neuralgia. 













'PyRo - FEBRIN 
TABLETS. 


Perfectly Harmless. 


Contain no opiates—Always effective—Easily taken— 
Better than pills—Dissolve in the weakest stomach—A 
scientific preparation superior to any other. 


At druggists or by mail 26e. per bor. Samples Free. 
PYRO-FEBRIN CO., Northampton, Mass. 
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Finest Grown. 


IN SEARCH OF NOVELTIES. 


Novelties and exclusive styles are more than 
ever in vogue nowadays. It is but a part of the 
many manifestations of the artistic development 
of the age. 

Take carpets, for example. The time was when 
the regular stock patterns met practically all re- 
quirements. Now, however, the demand for “some- 
thing different” is year by year on the increase. 
Mr. I. W. Chick, of the well-known carpet and up- 
holstery firm of John H. Pray, Sons & Co., of 658 
Washington 8t., opp. Boylston St., is now abroad, 
ransacking the foreign markets for rugs and 
carpets to meet the special needs of the patrons of 
the house, and a little later will ship to this side of 
the water an extensive supply of choice fabrics to 
meet the fall demand,— Boston Globe, 











SQUIRES 


Hams ane Bacon 


2 A MISTAKE. 

A not uncommon error is that of supposing that 
it is absolutely necessary to use only the most ex- 
pensive materials in order to produce satisfactory 
results in interior decoration. 

“In our experience, covering more than three- 
quarters of a century,” remarked a representative 
of the large carpet and upholstery firm of John H. 
Pray, Sons & Co., of 658 Washington St., opp. Boyl- 
ston St., yesterday, “we have found that it is readily 
possible to produce highly artistic effects by the 
use of fabrics of very moderate cost.” —Boston Post. 








Are the FINEST in the WORLD. 


Their process of preparing and curing, which gives that delicate 
flavor and beautiful color for which they are noted, preserves them 


Established 1842. 


perfectly in any climate at all seasons of the year. 


A SPECIALTY. Pressed Ham, cooked, suitable 
for lunches, yachting and picnic parties. TRY IT. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Call for Squire’s Pure Leaf Lard. 


Incorporated 1892. 
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INTERNALLY. 


It will cure most cases of Sore Throat 
if taken in season, and is of great value 
in cases of Diphtheria, Fetid Bronchitis, 
Gangrene of the Lungs, etc., used either 
as a gargle or spray. 

It will destroy Bacteria and is healing 
in effect-in Ulceration of the Stomach or 
Bowels,-Fermentative Dyspepsia, Typhoid 
and Scarlet Fevers, Cholera and similar 
diseases. 
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THYMOZONE 


IS GOOD FOR. 


Physicians and Dentists Recommend It— Everybody Should Use It. 
HENRY THAYER & CO., Mfrs., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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EXTERNALLY. 


It is a powerful Antiseptic and Deodor- 
izer, healing and cleansing in its effect. 
Diluted with pure water to suit conditions 
it is invaluable as a wash for Wounds, 
Ulcers, Eczema, Nasal Catarrh, Burns, 
etc., or wherever there are unhealthy dis- 
charges or inflammation. 

As a tooth and mouth wash it is ex- 
cellent, perfectly cleansing the teeth, also 
healing and hardening the gums. 
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RE-OPENS SEPT. 3d, 1895. 





THE COURSE OF STUDY 
is thorough, complete and practical. Pupils are 
fitted for the duties and work of every-day life. 


THE FACULTY 
embraces a list of more than twenty teachers 
and assistants, elected with special reference 
to proficiency in each department. 


THE STUDENTS 
are. young people of both sexes, full of dili- 
gence and zeal. 


THE DISCIPLINE 
is of the highest order and includes valuable 
business lessons. 


THE PATRONAGE 
is the LARGEST of any similar institution 
in the world. 


THE REPUTATION 
of this school for originality and leadership 
and as being the Standard Institution of its 
kind is generally acknowledged. 


SPECIAL COURSE. 
Shorthand, Type Writing, Composition and Cor- 
respondence may be taken as a special course. 


SITUATIONS 
in business houses furnished pupils among 
the varied inducements to attend this school. 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING 
is centrally located and purposely constructed. 
Office open daily, from 9 till 2 o’clock. 
Prospectus Post Free. 
J. W. BLAISDELL, Sec’y 
608 Washington St., Boston. 
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The demand for STERLING 


» 


gram, 
Description. 
Mountings of Sterling Silver, 
9251000 fine. 
Pure Silk Webbing, 2-in. wide. 
Cypher Monogram. 
Illustration Shows Full Size. 
Choice of either Black, 
White or Navy Blue Silk. 





PERRY MASON 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 





Lady’s Silk Belt. 


Sterling Silver-Mounted. 





very great. The latest and popular style is the ‘‘ Mono- 
as shown in above illustration, 


SALES OFFER. 
This Belt and Buckle is usually retailed for $2.50. For a limited 
time we will send post-paid the Belt and Buckle, engraved with 
any two or three-letter Monogram, on receipt of $1.85. 


SILVER-MouUNTED BELTS is 


Our Premium Offer. 

We will send Belt and Buckle 
(without Monogram) to Compan- 
ION subscribers for One New Sub- 
scription and 25 cents additional. 

If Monogram is desired we re- 
quire 35 cents additional. 


& COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 




















-For-Tre.Fine TRrave: 
CHOCOLATES 









“WINTHROP M-BAKER - 
49° Atlantic Ave 
BOSTON. 











For 


Name “ Baker” on all Chocolates. 





Sale by Leading Dealers. 








An American Production 
and the Best 


in the world. 


Woreester 


Salt 
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FOR WARM AIR ONLY, and the 
MAGEE COMBINATION HEATER 
here shown (for warm air and Hot Water), 
each received THE HIGHEST AWARD 
at the World’s Fair, Chicago. 

They are honestly, carefully and intelligently 
made for USE, not merely to sell. 


No one can afford to keep house without 
a Magee Range and Furnace, because 
the saving in fuel and food will pay 
many times their cost above any others 
on the market. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
The name Magee carries our Guaran- 
tee of PERFECT SATISFACTION 
with proper use. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS FREE. 
For Sale by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 
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NAMA GEE Bost" Heater 





MAGEE FURNACE COMPAN 
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82, 34, 36 & 38 Union St., Boston. 
242 Water Street, . New York. 


Hot 
} 86 Lake Street, - - Chicago. 
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